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- ADVERTISING. 


A reader of this paper writes as follows: 
“Twice within the past year] havejjhad/occasion,to use 


the advertising 


columns of Friends’zintelligencer and Journal. 
Results in both cases were satisfactory. 


In one case, (rea] 


estate), | received more inquiries through the Intelligencer 
than through advertisemeuts in two Philadelphia daily papers. 
This resu t was surpriting to me, but was nevertheless true.” 


LADY, FRIEND, DESIRES OFFICE WORK. 

Address No. 11, Office INTELLIGENCER AND 

JOURNAL. 

MAN HAVING “SEVERAL YE YEARS’ EXPE- 
A rience (a Friend), desires a ition of trust, 

or would invest some capital in an estab- 
lished business. _Address No. 12, ‘this Office. 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 
With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. 


A LFRED L. SELLERS, 


OARD WANTED.—ELDERLY LADY WISHES 


second floor room and board with smal! fam- 


ily ot Friends, at moderate rate. Address | 


A. BOsW ELL, 1307 Arch St. 


‘{ OVERNESS WANTED, UNDERSTANDING 


music, speaking German fluently ; also some | 


French. EDWARD C, DIXON, 1341 Arch 8t., 
Philadelphia 


( ; REEN STREET, 1507.—DESIRABLE SECOND.- | 


story front room, with board ; plenty of sun 


and heat. Terms moderate. Reference. 


Pe DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON, | 


D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. Terms, $1.50 a 
Address FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


day. 


ANTED. — PROTESTANT WOMAN AND 
daughter, or two single women, who are 
used to livingin the country, to do the 

ca of a small city family. Address No. 15, this 
ffice. 


ANTED BY A MARRIED MAN, THE CARE | 


of a gentleman’s farm or to take one on 

shares; the wife thoroughly understands 

ultry, dairy, and butter-making. Family strictly 

onest and temperate; have the highest of refer- 

ences. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

ANTED.— PU PIL NURSES AT THE W EST 

Philadelphia Hospital for Women, 4035 
Parrish street. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@y~-When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


’ seeing the advertisement in this paper.~“@ag 


Address Mme. H. Clere, 4315 Walnut Street, | 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The next meeting of the Association will be held 
on Second-day evening, Twelith month 10th, at 8 
o'clock, in the Cherry Street Meeting-house, 15th 
and Race Streets. 

The subjects for consideration will be: 

1. Review of Chapter 9, Vol. IIL, of Janney’s 
— of Friends, by Henry Ferris. Cu ep Me 

he Present Relations of Friends with the 
Indians,”’ by Charles Francis Jenkins. 

3. Young Friends’ Association Building—‘‘ What 
has been done and what is hoped to accomplish, 
to be opened by Robert M. Janney. 

All persons interested are invited to be present. 


LECTURES. 


AARON M. POWELL, Editor of Zhe PAii- 
| anthropist, will accept occasional invitations to 
| lecture upon “* The White Cross and Purity,” 
‘Woman as a Citizen,” ‘“‘ The National Drink 
Problem,”’ ‘‘ Whittier,” ‘ Wendell Phillips,’’ 
and “ Glimpses in Europe.’”’ Address, for dates 
and terms, THE PHILANTHROPIST PUBLISHING 
| Co., 39 Namen St, L, New | York City. 


for $400 to California and 


A Trip of 60 Days return. First-class in every 
| appointment; taking in the different points of in- 
terest en route,—going one reute. returning another, 
First month 29, 1895. For further information, ad- 

dress R. B. NICHOLSON, 
528 Cooper ‘st. , Camden, N. J. 


‘Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


ial attention gre to'serving families Office, 
North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


| John Faber Miller, 009, SWEDE Sezer, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


AA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices, 





Established 1815. 


CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 


B. Dorsty & Sons. 

FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 

The only surviving member left of the old, reliable 
firm of Benedict Dorsey & Sone. 


Formerly of { 


|CHINA and GLASSWARE. 


No 1009 Market Street. 


an 1 ates of goods always at lowest market prices 
ECIALTY— Decorated China and Silverware 
} naeel to Parties, Weddings, etc. 





u 





George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 

UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 

MEETING OF FRIENDS. 

New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds ; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classi 
and the Literary ; chemical, SS. and biol 
laboratories; manual training. Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 
pup by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class a and college pocpnentery school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, Jan , music, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in all common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. 

For circulars gt 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 

Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 

CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, nies 


Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 
college, or furnishing a business education. 
Terms, for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pene. located on Long Island, about 30 miles 
rom New York. For catalogue and particulars ad- 

FRANKLIN P. WILSO} pantie, 
Locust Valley, Long d. 
Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month 15th, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Swarthmore College. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo. 18, 1894. 
Full College Courses for ~_ and young 
women, leading to Classical, gineering, Scien- 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine —— labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHARLES Ds GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


dress 





GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. 
Send for catalogue containing par- 
ticulars, references, and letters from 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 

A Board School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The pres»nt build- 
ing is new and much enla: , and has ™ fect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

jeasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 


New York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. 


about 3,500 persons, reaching, say - 16,000 read- 


ers, and its size and shape, and the character of | five other names, 6 packages of the above Tea (21 
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‘USED IN HOSPITALS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O., CIN’TI. 


«oS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 


Telephone 4036 PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila, 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


‘*The Quaker Ideal.’’ 


By FRANCIS FRITH. 


LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in paper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, 
50 cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


S. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 





CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 


HENRY | _ HOvuSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 
C Durable Work. Rellabie Workmen, 


Residence, 

ELLIS. \qs'xorn 324 st, "'2N. 10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 
Jobbing Attended To. 

1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 





mrss won™'"aawene x. | 700 Cups of Tea for 


| TWO DOLLARS. 
| Or, Three Cups for One Cent. 


CHEAPER THAN COCOA. 


3% pounds of INGRAM’S BLENDED TEA sent 


A SPECIAL LINE. Our own make Women’s Shoes, 
$8.75. Hand-sewed throughout, $2.65. Our own 
make Buskins. Fall lines complete in all 
and at all prices. We start at $2 fora good 


Only one store now, 47 N. 13th St. (below Arch). 


AD ITS PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 
The Old me Bell did. You can get one 
for your collection by sending 25 cents to 
L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 
1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia. Penna. 


Friends’ Dining Rooms, 


142 North Fifteenth Street. 


Accessible from the Meeting-house premises. The 
patronage of Friends is solicited. 


Carpets and Wall Papers 


All the Newest Desi, from the best manufactur- 
ers, in Axminsters, Moquettes, Brussels, and In- 
n Carpets. Also, a Complete Line of Wall 
apers in elegant Colors and Styles, from the lowest 
tothe highest grade made. 1 at lowest prices. 


HOWARD THOMAS & BRO., 


927 MARKET STREET. 





S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for ’94. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. BaLDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON 


Publishers’ Bepartment. 


*,* WE ask the attention of readers to our an- 
nouncement of our rates for subscription to other 
| periodicals. The advertisement is inserted else- 
where. Any publication desired, not mentioned in 

| the list, we shall be glad to give prices on. 

*,* A FrRignp writing from a country district of 
Pennsylvania says: “I will endeavor to make up 
our usual club of subscribers from our vicinity, 

| many of us value the paper highly ; there is a grow- 
ing interest in Society matters among many of our 


prepaid on receipt of $2, and if we receive $10 with | young people.”’ 


lbs.) will be forwarded to one address prepaid. 
WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
Tea Dealer, 


31 North Second St., Philadelphia, Penna. 








TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, TUTORS 


RECOMMENDED WITHOUT CHARGE. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, (Edward C, Dixon), 1341 ARCH STREET, PHILA. 


*,* ANOTHER, who sends yearly a large “club,” 
writes on sending in a new name, “I have been try- 
ing to find new names for the paper. When any one 
objects to the price, I try to put it in a proper light 
by saying it is only four cenis a week, a very small 
sum for so much valuable literature.”’ 


*,* AN old subscriber in New York says: “I be- 


lieve it [the paper] to be a bond of union and 
strength to those who read and appreciate it.” 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
and Journal. 


INTELLIGENCER. } 
Vol. LI. No. 49. 


FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XLIX. 


Though absent in body, he [George Fox] is present in 
spirtt : neither time nor place being able to interrupt the 
communion of the saints, or dissolve the fellowship of the 
spirits of the just. WILLIAM PENN. 


This is a passage in his Introduction to the Works of George Fox. 


SECRET PRAYER. 
I NEED not leave the jostling world, 
Or wait till daily tasks are o’er, 


To fold my palms in secret prayer 
Withi : the close-shut closet door. 


There is a viewless, cloistered room, 
As high as heaven, as fair as day, 
Where, though my feet may join the throng, 
My soul can enter in and pray. 


And never through those crystal walls 
The clash of life can pierce its way, 
Nor ever can a human ear 
Drink in the spirit-words I say. 


One hearkening, even, cannot know 
When I have crossed the threshold o’er ; 
For He alone, who hears my prayer, 


Has heard the shutting of the door. — Selected. 


CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 
Read at the Conference Class, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, 

Eleventh month 18, 1894, by Anna C. Janney. 

WueREIN lies the unfading charm of this sweet story ? 

Is it that the lapse of centuries and the loyal hearts of 

men have drawn, like Raphael and Michael Angelo,a 


THE BIRTH AND 


halo around the figures of the mother and child? Only 
insomuch as the circle of light but typifies the spiritual 
significance which surrounds each incident of the story, 
and which has given to it its fadeless color and freshness 
through all the centuries, and in the eyes of many na- 
tions, kindred, and people. Only because this halo is 
but the representation of that Gospel of Love and Light 
of which this child Jesus was to be the herald, and in 
which the old law of ceremony would be forever done 
away in the simpler, the sweeter, the higher, Law of Love. 
Let us not then strive to separate those elements which 
have been bound together, not by the historian alone, 
but by the assent of the hearts of men. Very close and 
subtle is the union of those forces which we call the 
spiritual and the natural,and of «nose harmony we are 
ever learning more and more. 

Who in his most exalted moment would trust his ut- 
most eloquence to describe the up-welling of the still, 
‘ small voice within his being, the stirring of the babe 
immortal? We may not bound with the poor limita- 
tions of words this sweet and solemn mystery, for the 
‘¢ things of God knoweth no man but the Spirit of God.’’ 
May we not then feel that in the flawless Son of God, the 
appointed messenger of his love to man, the power of 
this spirit dwelt in fullness ? 

Let us not, however, dwell upon those details in the 
narrative which are dimmed to our sight by the distance 
of the scene and the mists of years, nor be like Martha, 


PHILADELPHIA TWELFTH MONTH 8, 1894. 


| thee’’? 


| reverent listening and of willing dedication ! 











{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXII. No, 1151. 


the friend of Jesus’s later life, ‘‘ careful and troubled 


| about many things,’’ but strive to see with eyes anointed 


the inward truth which underlies the outward incident of 
this most beautful and perfect life. 
We read in Luke. 1: 35, that the angel of the Lord 


| said unto Mary: ‘‘ The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
| thee, and the power of the Highest shall overshadow 


thee.’’ Is the import of these grand words /ess because 


| we may not know, to a certainty, the manner of appear- 


ing of this angel of the Lord? May not those to whom 
they signify an outward manifestation of God’s power, 
and also those to whom no more impressive thought can 
come than the voice of God in the soul of man—may 
not these together reverently dwell upon the fullness of 
the promise, ‘‘ The power of the Highest shall overshadow 
And let us all mark well the answer of Mary: 
‘¢ Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me 
according to thy word.’’ How complete the lesson of 
Again we 
read that the angel of the Lord came upon the ‘ Shep- 
herds abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flock 
by night,’’ ‘‘ and said unto them, Fear not, for behold, I 


| bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
| people, for unto you is born this day in the city of David 


a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.’’ How dear to us 
from long familiarity is this fair picture with the heavenly 
visitant. Doubtless we view in various lights and differ- 
ing perspective the elements of the scene; but do not 
all hearts sing ‘‘Amen’’ to the announcement of ‘‘ good 
tidings of great joys’’ as the ushering in of the reign of 
love, the beginning of a purer knowledge of the Heavenly 
Father, and his nearness to his human children? ‘ Fear 
not.’’ ‘* In these words,’’ one writer says, ‘‘ the key- 
note of the new dispensation was sounded, anda relig- 
ion of the spirit and of love was to dispossess a religion 
of ceremonials and of fear.’’ 

In the poetic beauty of the Scripture text we find the 
new dispensation voiced in the chorus of the heavenly 
host, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will toward men,’’ and in the promise to Mary re- 
garding her Son: ‘‘Of his kingdom there shall be no 
end.’’ But to return from the rich fu/f//ment of the song 
of promise, we read that the shepherds ‘‘ made known 
abroad the saying which was told them concerning the 
child.’’ ‘* But Mary kept all these things and pondered 
them in her heart,’’ and this suggestion of the mother’s 
introversion of spirit, her dedicated waiting for the re- 
vealing of the things of God, leads very naturally to the 
later statement that ‘‘ the child grew and waxed strong 
in spirit, filled with wisdom, and the grace of God was 
upon him.’’ 

The Scriptural account of the young life of Jesus is 
very meagre. But we know that ‘‘the situation of the 
child ill-befitted Oriental notions of a King’s dignity.’’ 
From the first incident of his being cradled in a manger 
in Bethlehem of Judea, through the brief narrative, we 
are led to believe that his family, though of the royal 
line of David, were humbly circumstanced. Of his in- 
fancy but four events are narrated by the evangelists: the 
circumcision, and the presentation in the Temple, by 
Luke ; the visit of the wise men, and the flight into 
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Egypt, by Matthew. Very interesting is Luke’s account 
of the ‘‘ just and devout’’ Simeon, who ‘‘ came by the 
Spirit into the Temple, and when the parents brought in 
the child Jesus, to do for him after the custom of the 
law, then took he him up in his arms, and blessed God, 
and said, Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, according to thy word ; For mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation.’’ ‘‘A light to lighten the Gentiles 
and the glory of thy people Israel,’’ and Joseph and his 
mother marveled at these things which were spoken of 
him, and Simeon blessed them, and said unto Mary, his 
mother, ‘* Behold, this child is set for the fall and rising 
again of many in Israel.’’ 

With Matthew’s account of the visi: of the wise men, 
and the flight in Egypt, we are all familiar. Herod 
having heard from the wise men, of him who was born 
King of the Jews, ‘‘he was troubled, and all Jerusalem 
with him.’’ Joseph was warned to ‘‘ take the young 
child and his mother and flee into Egypt, and be thou 
there until I bring thee word, for Herod will seek the 
young child to destroy him.’’ 

‘* Herod and all Jerusalem with him’’ had not yet 
learned that Christ’s kingdom was not of this world. Do 
not we, after nineteen centuries, often fail to realize that 
his ‘* kingdom is righteousness and peace and joy in the 
' Holy Ghost ’’ ? 

When Herod was dead Joseph took the young child 
and his mother and came into the land of Israel, and 
after this incident the gospels make but one further 
mention of the boyhood of Jesus. Yet we can picture 
with reasonable probability something of the life of this 
little Jewish boy. Everything in his later history would 
tend to verify the impression that his home and his asso- 
ciates were of the lowest. For instance, his quick and 
tender sympathy with the humble in every hardship, and 
the fact that his intimates and co-laborers were fishermen 
and publicans. In parable and sermon he so often used 
as illustrations the flower of the field, the birds of the 
air, and other objects in nature that we may infer he had 
loved and become familiar with her charms when a child, 
and we can fancy his varying the hours in the carpenter 
shop of Joseph, and those at his mother’s knee, with the 
delights that the world of nature would afford. Farrar 
says: ‘* The education of a Jewish boy of the humbler 
class was almost solely scriptural and moral.’’ 

‘‘' That Jesus’s knowledge of the sacred writings was 
deep and extensive is clear, and though, at that period, 
Hebrew was almost completely a dead language, known 
only to the more educated, yet it is evident that Jesus 
was acquainted with it, for some of his Scripture quota- 
tions refer to the Hebrew original. Greek, too, he must 
have known, for it was currently spoken in towns near 
his home. Greek was, indeed, the common medium of 
intercourse, and without it Jesus could have had no 


stance, Matthew 8: 6-9,—or with the Greeks who de- 
sired an interview with him, John 12: 21. 

But whatever Jesus may have learned as child or boy 
in the house of his mother, or in the school of the syna- 
gogue, we know that his best teaching was derived from 
immediate insight into his Father’s will. Luke tells us: 
‘* Now his parents went to Jerusalem every year, at the 
feast of the Passover. And when he was twelve years 
old they went up to Jerusalem after the custom of the 
feast.’’ Farrar beautifully describes the ground that is 
covered by this journey, which he himself has trod. 


miles, and it is probable that the vast caravan of Galilean 
pilgrims on their way to the feast would go by the most 
direct and least dangerous route. Leaving the garland 








| must be about my Father’s business?’ 
conversation with strangers,—with the centurian, for in- | 


| their long annals. 





of hills which encircle the little town, they would de- 
scend the narrow, flower-bordered, limestone path into 
the great plain of Jezreel. As the Passover falls at the 
end of April and the beginning of May, the country 
would be wearing its brightest, greenest, loveliest aspect. 
Over the streams of the ancient river Kishon, past 
Shunem, past royal Jezreel, the road would lie to En 
Gannin, where beside the fountains and amid the shady 
and lovely gardens which still mark the spot, they would 
probably have halted for their first night’s rest. Their 
second encampment would probabiy be near Jacob’s 
well. A third day’s journey would take them to Bee. 
roth, and from the pleasant springs by which they would 
there encamp, a short and easy stage would bring them in 
sight of the towers of Jerusalem their destination.’’ 

‘«And when they had fulfilled the days, as they re- 
turned, the child Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem ; and 
Joseph and his mother knew not of it. 

‘«« But they, supposing him to have been in the com- 
pany went a day’s journey, and they sought him among 
their kinsfolk and acquaintance. And when they found 
him not they turned back again to Jerusalem seeking him. 
And it came to pass that after three days they found him 
in the temple, sitting in the midst of doctors both hear- 
ing them and asking them questions. And all that heard 
him were astonished at his understanding and answers. 
And when they saw him they were amazed, and his 
mother said unto him, Son, why hast thou thus dealt with 
us? Behold thy father and I have sought thee sorrow- 


ing. And he said unto them, How is it that ye sought 
me? Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s busi- 
ness? And they understood not the saying which he 


spake unto them. And he went down with them to 
Nazareth and was subject unto them, but his mother 
kept all these sayings in her heart. And Jesus increased 
in wisdom and stature and in favor with God and man.”’ 

Thomas Hughes, in his ‘* Manliness of Christ,’’ treats 
this episode with so much sympathy and, it seems to me, 
right understanding, that I cannot do better than quote 
him. Hesays: ‘‘ The silence of the evangelists as to all 
other details of his youth and early manhood except this 
one short incident, which belongs rather to his public 
than his private life, is intended no doubt to fix our 
attention on the former as that which most concerns us. 
At the same time it is impossible for those who will fol- 
low, as best they may, Christ’s steps and teaching, not 
to often turn in thought to those early years of his, in 
which the weapons must have been forged, and the char- 
acter formed and matured for the mighty war. And it 
cannot be denied that to such seekers, this short temple 
story is in many ways baffling, even discouraging. There 
is something at first sight thoughtless, almost ungracious 
in the words of reply to Mary: ‘Wist ye not that I 
It would seem 
that the real meaning and scope of that work have just 
begun to dawn on the boy’s mind. Many of us must 
have seen, all must have read, of a call to their spirits 
being clearly recognized by very young children and 
coloring and moldingWheir whole after lives. And so I 
think we may safely assume that when Christ came up for 


| the first time to the feast which commemorated the great 


deliverance of his nation, the boy was already conscious 
of a voice within, calling him to devote himself to the 
work to which the God of his fathers had in like manner 
called them. Amidst all the pomp of the great festival, 


| he found the chosen people weighed down by a sterner, 
‘* Nazareth lies from Jerusalem at a distance of about 80 | 


more degrading bondage than had befallen then in all 
And all that he heard and saw in the 


holy city must have stirred new questionings within him, — 
questionings whether among all that vast assembly he was- 
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not the one upon whom the supreme task must be laid, 


who must be the deliverer of his people. To the young 
spirit, before whose inward eye such a vision is opening, 
all human ties would shrink back. And so, full of this 
new question and great wonder, he went home to the 
village with his parents and was subject to them ; and the 
curtain falls for us on his boyhood and youth and early 
manhood—but, we must, I think, allow that the question 
once fairly presented to the boy’s mind would never again 
have left it. Day by day it would have been coming 
back with increasing insistency, gathering power and 
weight. And as he submitted it day by day to God, the 
consciousness must have gained strength and power. 
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A fellow student at this institution, and life long and 
intimate friend, writing of his association with him (from 


| whom we draw largely for information regarding his 


early life), bears this testimony concerning him: ‘‘ My 


| first impression in regard to Darlington was the sedate- 


ness and dignity of his deportment, in whatever he was 


| engaged, whether in our boyish sports or in performing 


any duty required of him. Recalling these memories, 


| the most conspicuous and enduring that returns to me 
| after the lapse of sixty years, is his staid demeanor and 
| exemplary deportment, and his quiet example, which 


As | 


the habit of self-surrender and simple obedience to the | 


voice within grew more perfect and more a part of his | of my own conduct during my school days, was the ever- 


very being, the call must have sounded more and more | 


clearly.’’ 

This beautiful recognition of our central thought, the 
Voice Within, by one not a Friend, seemed worthy to be 
fully quoted. As Friends, with our early history of dedi- 
cated young minds, can we not fully accept the idea that 


this Beloved Son had clearly understood, while yet a child, | 


the Father’s voice spoken in his heart ? 
The difference between the old religion and the new 


God as the great Jehovah, the King of kings and Lord of 


to a Father. 
spoken of in the old Scriptures, of which, we have seen, 
this Hebrew boy had probably an intimate knowledge, 


Yet in the single recorded instance when he speaks, it is 


of the learned doctors, the august representatives of the 
ancient religion of the Jewish people ; in the great temple 


greatest pomp and solemnity. How significant under 
such circumstances is the attitude of mind which is re- 
vealed by his use of the words ‘‘ My Father.’’ Are we 
not fully warranted in the thought that, already, the 
true relation of the Heavenly Parent, and his inspeaking 
voice in the souls of his children had been discerned by 





this boy of twelve, and that aiready he was in preparation | 


for his appointed work? 


A testimony of Little Falls Monthly Meeting. concerning our de- 
ceased friend, Darlington Hoopes. 


He was the son of Thomas and Eliza Hoopes, born a | 
member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of Friends, | 


Pennsylvania, the 11th of Fifth month, 1820. His 
parents were concerned members of the Society and en- 
deavored to instil into the minds of their children a 
high sense of right, and were examples of correct deport- 
ment and consistent living. His mother was a woman 
of unusual strength of character and intellectual power, 
to whom he referred with great admiration as well as 
filial affection. 

His parents were concerned for the guarded educa- 
tion of the children of Friends, and to this end, in cop- 
nection with others similarly exercised, were instrumental 


in establishing in the autumn of 1834, the Friends’ School | 


under the care of Birmingham Monthly Meeting, at West 
Chester, Pennsylvania. Here it. was sought to draw 


around the children during the important period of the | 


formative state of their mental and moral character, those 
influences which would preserve them in the paths of in- 
tegrity and uprightness and consistency, with Friends’ 
principles. 


| and qualifications. 
| he was careful to maintain the watch over his words and 


was often a mute rebuke to our sometimes irreverent 
spirits, during the hour of worship. My realization of 
the most potent influence toward the proper regulation 


present, living example in the studious habits and uni- 
formly correct deportment of the companion I admired 
and loved, and ever regarded superior in his attainments 
In all his conduct and conservation 


his life. He was always bright, happy, and cheerful in 
his intercourse with his friends and playmates, and shared 
in their innocent sports and pleasures, preserving in him- 


| self the purity of thought and action that was the source 
is often illustrated in the fact that the former regards | 


of the influence his presence and spirit insensibly exerted 


| upon his companions. 
Hosts ; while the new would draw us to him as children | 


Very rarely, in comparision, is the Father | 


Hence it is now regarded in making this retrospect 
that there was at a// times apparent during his young life 


| a growth unfolding, a deepening at the root, ‘‘ a spirituah 


| awakening ’’ tending towards and preparing him for the 
and for which he no doubt felt a profound reverence. | 


dedication of his life to the service of his God, the be- 


| ginning whereof dateth not from the time of his outward 
of ‘* My Father's business'’ and then, in the presence | 


appearing in the ministry, for his earliest life was a dedi- 
cated service, a daily fulfilment of duty, in aceordance 


| with the measure of light vouchsafed. 
‘at Jerusalem, the outward monument and symbol of that | 


old faith ; and at the time in all the Jewish calendar of | 


He seemed to be seeking to follow the guide he had 
early recognized as the inward teacher which enabled 
him to become a strength and help to others through the 
example of his consistent living. He was ever a practical 
teacher of righteousness, through example rather than 
precept, in his early life. 

The strong points in his character were perfect candor, 
honest sincerity in all his actions, truthfulness in the sim- 
plicity of perfect confidence as a child. For although 


| not free from the weakness of our human nature and 
| sometimes erring in judgment, he was willing to rectify 


mistakes with the result—as related by himself—of not 


| only securing the peace of his own mind, but in strength- 


| was in West Chester, Pennsylvania. 





| the harvest from the prepared soil 
| the seed of the Heavenly Kingdom. 


ening the bond of friendship with his fellows. 

In tracing the delineation of his life and character in 
youth, we have the promise, afterwards generously fulfilled, 
of a noble and exalted manhood, rich and full indeed, 
early sown with 


In the year 1846 he was united in marriage with 


| Rachel Trimble, daughter of Joseph and Ann Trimble, 


members of this Meeting. For three years their home 


In the year 1849 
they moved on the farm of Joseph Trimble and became 
members of Little Falls Monthly Meeting and Forest In- 
dulged Meeting. Always taking a lively interest in the 
affairs of Society, he was active in the establishment of 
Forest Preparative Meeting in 1852. 

In his 24th year, feeling a call to public vocal service 
in our meetings, in meekness and humility the gospel 
message was delivered. Enlarging in his gift and mani- 


| festing to his frlends the Divine anointing, his ministry 


was acknowledged and he was recorded as a minister, the 
second of Third month, 1858, and ever after the best 
service of his life was devoted to and connected with this 
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field of labor. The records of our Meeting reveal the | 


high esteem in which he was held and his great usefulness | 


to the Church, his name appearing as overseer, clerk of 
different meetings, and as a member of most of the im- 
portant committees. 

He was frequently liberated by his meeting for gospel 
service among Friends and others in many parts of the 
land, and his messages of glad tidings were received with 
joy by many. 

His wife, who had proven her constancy and devotion 
for more than forty years of married life, was removed 


of Ninth month, 1894, and directed to be forwarded to 
the Representative Committee of the Yearly Meeting. 
Tuos. O. MattHews, Clerk. 
Letitia P. Hut, Clerk for the day. 
Read in the Representative Committee, at a meeting 


| held Tenth month 29, 1894, approved as revised, and 


by death after suffering a number of months from the | 


effects of an accident. This prolonged and anxious 
period of close attendance and care it was thought affected 
his health, and from exposure on some of his religious 


| each having several meetings. 


visits, he passed through a number of severe spells of | 


sickness ; but his mind seemed to centre more and more 
in spiritual things. 

The last few months of his life he was seldom able to 
attend meeting, but his constant care and concern for the 
little band of worshipers to whom he so often had minis- 
tered of the Word of Life, as the Spirit gave him utter- 
ance, often found expression to some of the members by 
written communications abounding in messages of love 
and encouragement to all. 


directed to be forwarded to the Yearly Meeting. 
JosepH J. JANNEY, Clerk. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS IN THE WEST INDIES. 
THOMAS CHALKLEY. 
( Conclusion.) 
He made another voyage in 1727, and two in 1728, in 
The Society in the Island 
was declining, and requirea much foreign zeal to keep it 
alive, but Chalkley never faltered in his efforts. Each 
voyage was a new trial, for privateers were scouring the 


| seas; the crews were sometimes unruly and the captain 


| Bristol Hope. 


Having gone to West Chester, Pennsylvania, with the | 


hope of benefiting his health, he was enabled to attend 
the late yearly meeting of Friends held in Philadelphia, 
and obtained a minute of unity for that purpose from his 
monthly meeting, heid in the Fifth month. He entered 
deeply in feeling into the business of the yearly meeting, 
though with but little to say until its close, when he gave 
his parting salutation of love. 

His fatal malady had made steady progress, and from 
this time on he continued gradually to fail. But his 
faith in the sustaining power of his Heavenly Father still 
upheld him, and peace and serenity clothed his spirit 
through great suffering and weakness to the end, which 
came at the home of his brother, William Hoopes, in 
West Chester, on Third-day, Seventh month 17, 1894. 

His remains were taken to his homeand on Fifth-day 
following, the roth of Seventh month, were interred in 


was a Friend, for from a part-owner of the cargo, our 
minister had risen to be a ship-master,—-his ship the Vew 
In his sermons, whether to his crew or 
his Barbadian audiences, he did not hesitate to upbraid 
their shortcomings, and between the drunkenness and 
profanity of the former and the lapsings of the Islanders, 
he had much occasion. The children of the original 
Friends, who seemed to have been kept in the faith by 


| persecution, were fast becoming people of the world and 


| deserting the meeting-houses. 


| felt to be a rank desecration. 


One of these, ‘‘ The 
Thickets,’’ had lately been danced in, which Chalkley 
At a meeting he held 
there he quoted Luther’s saying: ‘‘As many paces as a 
man takes in a dance, that many paces he takes towards 
Hell.’’ Where he dined that day were many notables, 
for this class, from being Quaker descendants, or other- 
wise, seemed drawn to his meetings. Among these was 
a Colonel, a Counsellor, and a Judge, who were, perhaps, 
among the guilty. The testimony had so wrought on the 


| first that he could scarce feel his legs since the sermon ; 


the second said, ‘‘ if such be the case, he had certainly 


| taken many steps toward perdition’’; the third said it 


Friends’ burial ground, at Forest, on which occasion a | 
| solidly as was desired. There was evidently some irrever- 
| ence among the guests, which Chalkley, in his innocence 


large concourse of his friends and neighbors, who loved 
and revered him in life, were gathered to pay the tribute 
of respect, and many testimonies to his worth were borne. 


To the monthly meeting held Ninth month 4, 1894, the | 


minute granted him as above referred to, was returned in 
accordance with his request to his daughters, with the 
following message of love: 

‘« My conviction is as clear as when I requested the 
minute, that Jesus is Christ, the Good Shepherd, that the 
Good Shepherd lays down his life for the Sheep,’’ and 


was ‘‘home doctrine to some there.’’ 
youth seemed touched at what was said ; 


Many of the 
but not so 


of heart, did not note. At a meeting at Bridgetown one, 
not a Friend, offered to contribute to his losses, but he 
declined, as being a Friend he could accept nothing. 

In 1729 he again loaded his ship and steered for Bar- 
badoes, holding meetings as he went, and came to a tol- 
erable market. He held several meetings, but must have 


| been much pained at the decline of the Society, although 
| the annual messages seem to have been well kept up to 


with an expression of love and interest in the Friends of | 
| and he preached at many funerals. 


the meeting said: ‘‘ My work is finished, but others will 
continue the work.’’ 


‘« Mark well the lesson of his life 
Whose youth was innocent; his riper age 
Marked with some act of goodness every day ; 
And watched by eyes that loved him, calm and sage, 
Faded his late declining years away. 
Meekly he gave his being up, and went 
To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent.”’ 


Endorsed by direction of Little Falls Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, held at Little Falls, Ninth month 4, 
1894. CuHaARLEs L. VAIL, y 

Mary F. Curtiss, Clerks. 

Read in and approved by Baltimore Quarterly Meet- 

ing of Friends held in joint session at Gunpowder, roth 


| in our Society. 





London Meeting. There was much sickness on the Island, 


Returning he stopped at Anguilla for salt. Here he 


| had years before started a meeting, and here he found 
| Governor Leonard, his old time-friend, who had been 


drawn to the Quakers since his last visit. The Hope 


| came near foundering before landing, and lost her anchor, 


and the wreckers were for making the most of the mis- 


| fortune, but the good Governor bade them desist, and 
| help the mariners, which they did, even to finding the 


lost anchor. The rise and fall of meetings and conver- 
sion of notables on these islands is remarkable. At An- 
guilla, where before his first coming Friends were un- 
known, Chalkley seemed to have created much interest 
The chief officer was necessarily a mili- 
tary man, for England was much at war, and her Island 
dependencies had to be kept ina state of defense, yet 
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two of their Governors were Friends. Ending one of 
the meetings with prayer, he found Governor Leonard 
and his daughter kneeling at his side, ‘‘a position in 
which people are seldom seen in this degenerate age,’’ 
he says. 

He made several more voyages as captain. On one 
he held a meeting on landing at St. Kitts, the people in- 
sisting he should do so. The notables came as usual, and 
were impressed : ‘‘ so they had a good opinion of Quakers, 
but some others behaved airilly.’” On the same voyage 
he again stopped to visit his little flock at Anguilla; he 


held a meeting at the house of Governor Leonard, who | 
told him ‘‘ he would live and die in Friends’ principles, | 
but must defend his people ; not considering such defense | 
| Quarterly Meeting, held at Little Falls, Md., by Elisha H. Walker. 


would destroy him and them.”’ 

On coming home, his ten-year old son George had died, 
a lad of much promise. Of twelve children all had now 
died but one; indeed his life seemed to have been one 
of sore affliction ; his first wife having died years before. 

On his 15th voyage to the West Indies, in 1736, 
thinking it might be his last, he visited all the meetings 
in Barbadoes. He gave the people his impressions, 
which sore troubled them. 
‘*distemper’’ on the island, whereby twenty masters of 
vessels had died, and he was ill himself ; but he still went 
among the meetings. 
their cruelty to their negroes, creating much ill-will, 
One who was aggrieved, meeting him on the highway, 


action ; so did divers other notables who wanted me to 
persecute him; but the man sending for me and promis- 


ing to do so no more, I forgave him ; of which some | 


approved and some thought ill.’’ 
‘ sailed for England, where he sold his vessel. 

On the 19th of Seventh month, 1740, he made his 
last voyage, this time to visit Tortola and Anguilla, of 


From Barbadoes he 


the Virgin Islands. The Society had now become very 
low in the rest of the West Indies, for since 1729 Bar- 
badoes was the only one sending report to London. 
Antigua, Nevis, Bermuda, and Jamaica had ceased. In 
1739, Friends, from some unexplained cause, took a start 
in Tortola, and the minds of some of our public Friends 


looked on this as a rise which, if attended, would grow | 
Anguilla had known Friends, and had | 


into permanency. 
a meeting, which had perhaps gone out of existence, but 
now Tortola, and two Islands called Great Van Dyk and 
Little Van Dyk, contained several of our Society. 
Twelfth month 8, Chalkley landed on Tortola, and the 
Governor, Pickering, and his wife, met him on the wharf, 
and lovingly embraced him, and they had a meeting at 
their house that evening. 
another meeting and a large one, showing that Friends 
were well established in Tortola, though but a year from 
Starting. Several meetings were held among the moun- 
tains, and some where they had to travel by canoe, all of 
which were well attended, the people filling the rooms. 
These were independent of the regular meetings. To 
accommodate the expected gathering at one place the 
Governor had several benches made, which he sent six 
miles on men’s heads, the roads being impossible for 
carts. At this meeting the Governor’s wife spoke. 


From here, twenty in number, the visiting Friends went 


back to the Governor’s house by canoe. 

Thomas Chalkley spent two weeks in Tortola, but it 
does not appear that he visited his friends at Anguilla, 
where thirty-four years before he had established a meet- 
ing, and where he had many friends whom he kept in 
living remembrance. He was now in his 66th year, and 





At this time there was a | 


| that the lessons are made attractive. 
At one he scored the people for | 





The next First-day there was | 





a little troublesome in flesh, and stiff in all his limbs, 
from his many hurts and bruises during his sea-faring 
life, and began to feel his end approaching. A fever 


| seized him on one of his journeys, which the rough medi- 
| cal treatment of the time soon ended in death. 


He died 
Ninth month 4, 1740, and was buried the same evening 
at a place where the Governor soon afterwards built a 
meeting-house, and where two other ministers who 


| accompanied Chalkley were soon after buried. 


T. S. K. 
METHODS OF TEACHING AND USE OF THE 
LESSON LEAYES. 


Paper prepared for and read at Quarterly Union of Baltimore 


In complying with the request to prepare a paper on this 
subject, I am willing to state some things | have learned 
from meeting a class of a dozen bright boys each First- 
day morning. 

The first thing to be insisted upon is good order in 
the class; without it no good work can be done. To 
promote it I would encourage teachers to observe the 
Friendly practice of having a few moments of silence 
before beginning the class exercises. Then see to it 
When a subject is 
presented in an interesting way children are sure to be 


| attentive ; their young minds are open to receive truths 
| which make lasting impressions for good. 

fired at him with bird-shot, several of which drew blood, | 
by which unfriendly action, he mildly puts it, ‘‘ the man | 
got much disgrace ; the governor looking on it as a base | 


In our Park Avenue First-day school it is the custom 
for teachers and pupils each to give a text, or sentiment, 
usually from the Bible. Children love to do what they 


| can do well, and they should be called upon by their 


teachers to recite their texts in the class before they are 
offered in the assembled school. Teach them to lay aside 


| book or paper and recite the texts from memory. In 
| this way they make the sentiments their own, to strengthen 


them through life. Encourage the rendering of texts 
and all exercises in a clear, distinct voice. This is very 


| important for the interest and good of all. 


The Friends’ First-day School Lesson Leaves should 


be, I think, the basis for the lessons before classes each 
| First-day—the advanced ones for adults and older schol- 
| ars, and the primary, or illustrated ones, for the younger 


pupils. These Lesson Helps are carefully prepared and 
beautifully printed. They present Friends’ views on the 
subjects considered, and do so in a direct and attractive 
manner. Our First-day schools owe much to the com- 
mittee that prepares them regularly for our use. 

While I warmly encourage teachers to study and use 


| these Lesson Helps, I would not have them rely upon 


them alone to interest and instruct a class. It is an ex- 
cellent practice for classes of pupils, who read with some 
facility, to turn to the Bible and read aloud the verses 
or chapters referred to in the lesson. It familiarizes them 
with the Scriptures, and shows them that the lessons are 
founded upon Bible teachings. 

It is important that the teacher shall not undertake to 
do all the work and talking in a First-day school exer- 
cise. Encourage proper discussion by the pupils of the 
subject considered. Call upon them to give their own 
views. Let them have an opportunity to tell what they 
know, and gradually many of them will learn to doso well. 

If possible, use a map and a black-board. To point 
out on a map of Palestine, the travels of Jesus and his 
disciples, will attract the attention and increase the in- 
terest, particularly of the younger children. The black- 
board may be used to display prominently the chief topics 
of the lesson, or in various other ways. A text or senti- 
ment, pointing to right living, written on the board, may 


5? 
make a lasting impression on the class. 








In selecting teachers for First-day schools, I think it 
is important to choose those who have the faculty of in- 
teresting children, as well as because they are possessed 
of the necessary knowledge and proper devotional spirit. 
While I would by no means discourage young persons 
from engaging as teachers, if some whose characters have 
been ripened and tendered by life’s experiences can be 
induced to take classes, I believe the school gains thereby. 

As we do not rely upon music to aid in our First-day 
schools, the teachers should be watchful to use other 
means to interest and claim the close attention of the 
children. 
to profit, and may be used to inculcate a moral or spir- 
itual lesson. 

The best First-day school cannot be expected to take 
the place of the tender home influence ; but parents may 
do much to aid the teachers, by encouraging the children 
in prompt and regular attendance, and by showing that 
they value the opportunity the First-day school gives. 

[ find it an ‘excellent plan to vary, frequently, the 
routine of the exercises—to surprise the class by a new 
program. - Instead of having the children always repeat 
separate texts, allow them occasionally to recite something 
in concert—for example the 23d Psalm, the Lord’s 
Prayer, or verses from Whittier. 

The teacher who labors, week after week, with the 
one object in view, that each lesson shall be an oppor- 
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tunity for good ; and who endeavors to teach the pupils | 


to rely upon our Heavenly Father for help and guidance 
through life, I believe will not labor in vain. 
Baltimore, Eleventh month 9, 1894. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 50.—TWELFTH MONTH 16, 1894. 

PARABLE OF THE MARRIAGE OF THE KING’S SON. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—For many are called, but few chosen.—Matt. 22: 14. 
Scripture Readings: Matt. 22: 1-14. 

TEACHING. 


In this lesson Jesus seems to have been trying to con- 
vey to the chief priests and Pharisees the same thought 
that Paul and Barnabas spoke boldly to the Jews as re- 
corded in Acts 13: 46,—‘‘It was necessary that the word of 
God should first have been spoken to you ; seeing ye thrust 
it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting 
life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles,’’—though in this in- 
stance Jesus extended his invitation not to the Gentiles so 
much as to every one who could be reached, no matter 
what his position, or how lowly his lot. 

The condemnation of the enemies who slew the king’s 
servants, is but the condemnation that rests upon all who 
refuse to enter the kingdom of God; they have no 
‘‘abiding place,’* and their works must sooner or later 
come to naught, having no principle of eternal life in 
them. If we wish to build for eternity we must build 
upon the eternal rock of truth and righteousness. 


There is that about the kingdom of God which makes | 


every one desire to enter into it, so that the good and 
the bad strive to do so, or to appear unto men to do so. 
In the parable of the wheat and the tares, and of the 
net that was cast into the sea, this thought is taught that 
both the good and the bad are gathered in, and this be- 
ing the case Jesus told his disciples how to detect the false 
from the true disciples, when he said: ‘‘ By their fruits 
ye shall know them.’’ 

It was customary at weddings in those days for wed- 
ding-garments to be furnished to the guests, which they 
were expected to put on after their arrival. This custom 


furnished Jesus an opportunity to teach another im- 
portant truth. 


| 


| wear who remain in that kingdom. 









If a man understands the teachings of Jesus, and 
truly desires to enter the kingdom, he will begin at once 
to put on the garment of righteousness which all must 
For just as truly as 
the wedding guest would be cast out who refused to wear 
the garment provided for him, so surely do we cast our- 
selves out of the kingdom if we do not repent of our sins, 
turn from every evil that doth so easily beset us, and 
weave from day to day the garment which all wear who 
have become the ‘‘elect,’’ the accepted children of the 


| kingdom, the ‘‘ chosen,’’ as they are called in this parable. 
A short story, read or told, will often do this | 


Religious organizations are filled with those who are 
‘*called,’’ but in how many instances will the fruit of 
their spirits prove them to be of the ‘‘ few that are chosen.’’ 
As Paul said, ‘‘ Give diligence to make your calling and 
election sure.’’ ‘‘ Elect’’ means chosen, choice one. 

Jesus made many disciples, but how few of them 
proved to be ‘‘ chosen ones.’’ From that day to this 
many, very many, have been called by his name, and had 
they all been chosen ones, perhaps the world to-day would 
stand redeemed from sinfulness to an astonishing degree, 
but the inconsistency of the lives of so-called Christians 
has operated to turn many away from the true Light, 
because the world is prone to judge of principles by those 
who profess them. 

In the past the Society of Friends has made a strong 
plea for righteous living, that we may make our calling 
and election sure, and it behooves each generation as it 
comes on the scene of active life to ask anew the question, 
Are we maintaining the high standard bequeathed to us 
by the founders of the Society? or are we growing care- 
less and lukewarm, adopting a lower standard as the im- 
age in which we were created, and which we feel bound 
to hold up to the world as our standard of true, Christian 
living ? Let the distinctive dress and language pass away, 
if they must, but hold fast to the underlying principle, to 
the sincerity and exact truthfulness of speech to the spirit 
which must still prompt us to inquire very earnestly and 
seriously, ‘* Soul, what doth thy God require of thee 
Perhaps all will answer with the beloved Whittier : 


‘* A reasonable service of good deeds,’’ 


or quote that admirable passage from Micah, ‘‘to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 


| God.”’ 





But to this summary of Christian duty will be added 
to each individual, as he is watchful and obedient, 
such sacrifices and offerings of love as will benefit the 
world, cause the individual to grow spiritually, and re- 


| joice the heart of the All-Father, who ever careth for the 


sheep of His pasture. 

Oh for a greater earnestness of purpose, more sincere 
obedience to the honest conviction of the soul! If we 
should only give less attention to what men will say or 
think of us, or expect us to do or say, and more to what 
the Divine Father thinks of our words, actions, and 
thoughts, how often would they be the exact opposite of 
what they now are. We cannot be of the number of His 
‘« choice ones’’ unless we are quick tosee and do His will, 


| especially in the hour of temptation, when the spirit of 


this world always contends for the mastery with cunning 
subtlety, so masked that it will deceive if possible the 
very elect, making it very necessary that we heed the 
words of Jesus to his disciples,—‘*‘ Watch and pray that 


ye enter not into temptation.’’ 


LESSON NOTES. 
‘‘Again he sent forth other servants,’’ etc. ‘‘ This 
second invitation, or admonishment rather, is quite ac- 
cording to Eastern manners. Thus Esther invites Haman 
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to a banquet on the morrow, and when the ume Is actu 
ally arrived, the chamberlain came to bring him to the 
banquet. Modern travelers testify to the same custom 
now of repeating the invitation to a great entertainment 
at the moment when all things are in actual readiness. 

It was part of the state and magnificence of 
kings and wealthy persons in the East, to have great store 
of costly dresses laid up, as at the present day a great 
portion of their wealth is very commonly invested in 
numerous changes of costly apparel. Moreover, costly 
dresses were often given as honorable presents, marks of 
especial favor, and marriage festivals were naturally those 
upon which gifts were distributed with the largest hand.”’ 
—Trench on the Parables. 

‘*Go ye therefore into the highways,’ etc. ‘‘Itisas 
common in the East for a rich man to give a feast to the 
poor, the maimed, and the blind, as it is in England for a 
nobleman to entertain men of his own degree. Does he 
wish to gain some temporal or spiritual blessing ? he orders 
his head servant to prepare a feast for one or two hundred 
poor guests. Messengers are then dispatched into the 
streets and lanes to inform the indigent, that on such a 
day rice and curry will be given to all who are there at the 
appointed time. Long before the hour the visitors may 
be seen bending their steps toward the house of the Raca, 
or king.”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
A SECOND VISIT TO EUROPE. 
IIl.—a QUAINT OLD GERMAN CITY. 
WHEREAS my former stay in Niirnberg was of only six- 
teen or eighteen hours’ duration, and in Venice of two 
days, on this journey we had the pleasure of ten days in 
the former and three weeks in the latter city, which al- 
lowed us to do our sight-seeing quite leisurely, with rests 
between, and to see various places of interest not visited 
before. Of these,in Niirnberg, was the Germanic Mu- 
seum, one of the best and largest of its kind in Europe. 
It occupies the rooms of an old monastery, as do many 
public buildings in Germany since the Reformation, and 
every room of its seventy-five is full of interest, even 
those containing nothing but arrowheads, etc. 

The collection of stoves is most curious. Built in 
with many of them, and of the same material, we found 
a large seat, with arms and back, capacious enough to 
hold two or three persons at once. I believe that even 
now there are stoves in many German houses with a flat 
place on the top where babies are laid during their naps 
to keep them snug and warm. 

Another thing in the Museum that particularly drew 
our attention was a complete doll-house of the 15th cen- 
tury, which taught us, by inference, the manner of build- 
ing and furnishing houses at that time. I looked at it 
through the eyes of certain little girls at home, too, 
which gave it additional fascination. 

One of the treasures of the Museum is the Niirnberg 
Madonna, a figure in wood of almost lifesize, in the cos- 
tume frequently given to the Madonna in paintings of 
that time—the hood over the head and acloth drawn 
tightly under the chin. It is beautifully carved, and in- 
deed the Museum is full of wonderful wood-carvings. 

Another of our excursions was to the Johannis &irche, 
with its old grave-yard, in which slumber so many whose 
names are famous in the annals of Niirnberg. Albrecht 
Durer lies here, Neit Stoss, the wood-carver, Pirckheimer, 
the book-collector and encourager of learning, Peter 
Visscher, whose work in bronze reached its climax in the 
tomb of .St. Sebaldus ; Adam Krafft, whose strength and 
skill made stone as flexible as metal for his purposes, and 


| were knighting them. 





many others. Probably Hans Sachs has his resting-place 
here, though the spot is not known, and the grave which 
is pointed out as his has nothing to support its claims ex- 
cept the testimony of guides. 

The street life of Niirnberg is full of the grotesque and 
comical. Looking at the common people, with their 
almost universal homeliness, one begins to understand 
where Durer found his models and why he so seldom 
painted a beautiful face or figure. The sight of a goose- 
man, driving five geese to market one morning, will al- 
ways recur to me as one of the most vivid recollections 
of our stay in the quaint city. He had no strings at- 
tached to them, but was driving them with a switch, which 
he used first on one flank of his drove, then on the other. 
One goose, however, slipped under the switch and set off 
on a way of its own, soon getting out of reach of the 
switch. The frantic expression the driver’s face was 
ludicrous. If he went after the truant goose he ran the 
risk of losing the others, and it was not likely the runa- 
way would coine back without coercion. His excitement 
cummunicated itself to the geese, who saw also one of 
their leaders going off at a tangent, and they quacked 
and hissed and lost their heads completely, waddling here 
and there. We had not time to do more than see this 
in passing, and the outcome of it we never knew, but as 
a momentary picture it contained the essence of German 
fun. One day we stood in front of the Zrauenkirche at 
twelve, and watched the figures of the seven Kur/firsten 
come out above the clock, and circle in solemn procession 
in front of the sitting figure of Charlemagne, whose 
sceptre dipped a little as each knight passed, as if he 
There is always in Niirnberg the 
possibility of a discovery in one’s walks—a bridge one 
hasn’t seen, a picturesque island, a row of tumbling 
houses that never tumble, along the river bank, an old, 
old building tucked away in some hidden corner. On 
the seventh day of our stay, after six days of continual 
walking and sight-seeing in a town of not so very great 
extent, we found an entirely new neighborhood, well 
worthy of exploration, of whose existence we had not 
had even a hint; and I am persuaded that if we had 
stayed twenty days instead of ten, and had kept on walk- 
ing, we should still have found worlds to conquer. 

Mary W. PLuMMER. 
Rome, Eleventh month, 1894. 


So should we live that every hour 
May die as dies the natural flower— 
A self-reviving thing of power ; 


That every thought and every deed 
May hold within itself the seed 
Of future good and future need. 


—Milnes. 


IT always comes—God’s help to human need, 
In measures often that our hope exceed ; 
God’s answer to the prayer our lips repeat, 
In common blessings, or surprises sweet. 
Does he not see how doubtful the heart is, 
How fearful ever the hand we reach to his? 
As if to us his presence were not near 
Nor could be found. Yet it is always here! 
— Olive E. Dana, in Advance. 


A LIFE without joy passes away unprofitably, shedding 
around it only gloom and sorrow. 


THEREFORE, come what may, hold fast to love. 
Though men should rend your heart, let them not im- 
bitter or hardenit. We win by tenderness: we conquer 


' by forgivness.— Frederick William Robertson. | 
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LINE UPON LINE, PRECEPT UPON PRECEPT. 


after the new in every line of educational work, there is 
a tendency to search for new methods, even in the 


teaching of morality and religion. And unquestionably 


| heart of man that they can hardly be forgotten. 
| stir up and remind the wrong-doer of his misdeeds, so 


| the credit of himself.’’ 





. ° | 
there may be fresh unfoldings here, also, but there is 


danger of letting go too far the persistent and continuous 
presentation, by a line here, and a precept there, of | 
eternal love and eternal law. 
in hand. 

As there are certain fixed rules in mathematical train- | 
ing that must be thoroughly learned by each succeeding 
generation, if a knowledge of that exact science is to be | 
acquired, so in morality there must be iteration and re- 
iteration of certain underlying rules and principles, if 
the moral law is to be observed. One generation cannot 
give grace to the next, any more than a mathematician | 
can give to his child a knowledge of that science without | 
its own effort to acquire it. 

Some Friends feel that the time has gone by for such 
frequent presentation of the rules governing us as a 
body. That the Queries need not be, as formerly, read 
and read again, lest we tire the young who, it is claimed, 
need variety. This plea is not urged regarding the sci- 
religious laws of less importance? If parents and in- 
structors are equally concerned to impress upon the young 
the value of the principles and testimonies they profess, 
with no hint of their too frequent repetition, but, on the 
contrary, call attention to their underlying value in the 
formation of character, those under their care would 


grow up to respect and obey them. Especially if exam- 


For the two must go hand | 





ple corresponded to precept. 

We know that the result of presenting and living | 
these rules, for more than two centuries, has been to pro- 
duce men and women of great value to the world. So | 
much so as to warrant the oft-repeated saying, that ‘‘ the 
Society of Friends has had an influence on the world 
out of all proportion to its numbers.’’ Let us be care- 
ful, then, not to underestimate any of the vital practices 
that have tended to produce these results; and we be- 
lieve the oft-repeated queries and advices are vital to the 
building up of good Friends. At any rate we know not 
what the result of a less vigorous use of them would be. 

It has been said ‘‘ that the teaching of morality can 
hardly be recovered after having been abandoned a long 
time ; that when a person gets corrupted, the doctrines 
of morality expire altogether. But that religion can never | 
be extinguished in those that adhere to its teaching.’’ | 
That is, if love to God fills the heart, the observance of the 
moral laws will be maintained. It is one of the beliefs | 


| no terrors for us. 


| of the Jews that, ‘‘ the Ten Commandments being given 


by the Supreme Power are so deeply implanted in the 
They 


that sooner or later he repents and turns to do good to 
Hence their persistency 
teaching these Commandments. 


in 
And for us who have 


| added to these the glorious precepts of Jesus Christ, and 
In these modern days, when there is the constant search 


have not alone his precepts, but his life as an example, 
shall we not as persistently instruct the young so that 
there shall not be a dying out of morality, but a con- 
stant advance both in it and in that religion that is best 
described by the ancient prophet when querying as to 
what the Lord required, that is ‘‘ to do justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.’’ 


BIRTHS. 
COULSTON.—At Whitemarsh, near Plymouth Meeting, Pa., 
Tenth month 27, 1894, to William C. and Kate C. Coulston, a 


| daughter, who is named Alice L. Coulston. 


MARRIAGES. 


TAYLOR—ALLISON.—In Beverly, N. J., Eleventh month 14, 
1894, by Friends’ ceremony, Charles S. Taylor, of Philadelphia, and 


| Gertrude Allison, of Beverly, N. J. 


DEATHS. 
HAMBLETON,—On the 19th of Eleventh month, 1894, Alice, 


| daughter of C. Burleigh, and S. Jane Hambleton, of Atglen, Pa., in 


the 19th year of her age. 

This dear child, so early called from earthly home and friends, 
was one who gave rich promise of noble, useful womanhood, and in 
the large circle of cousins and friends with whom she was so intimately 
associated, and who so loved her, she is sadly missed, but most of all 


| in the home so desolated. This affliction is especially severe, for but 
ence just referred to, and is our knowledge of moral and | 


eighteen months ago, on the 13th of Fifth month, 1893, a beloved son, 
Thomas Whitson Hambleton, a boy of 15 years, of fine intellect and 
noble character, was taken from them by death. During the sickness 
of this dear brother, Alice was his loving and untiring nurse, always 
watchful, always cheerful, showing in this time of trial and bereave- 
ment the strength and steadfastness of her nature. Now she, too, has 


| gone, and all the plans for active usefulness which she hoped to carry 


out in this world, await their development in that new life upon which 


| she has entered 


When the shadows of death were gathering around her, she bade 
good bye to her father and mother, and a little Jater, when almost on 


| the shores of the other world, her true heart turned to the friends so 
| loved in this, and naming some of them, she said: ‘* Tell them I tried 
| to do the best I could, and that I loved them all.’’ 


We thank thee, brave heart and true, for this loving, helpful mes- 
sage. If we try to do the best we can and love all, Death will have 
cz. 
LINTON.— Eleventh month 21, 1894, at Des Moines, Iowa, at 


| the home of her son-in-law, E. O. Burt, Susan Linton, in the gIst 
| year of her age. 


[A notice in a local journal says: She was born March 20, 1804, 


| in Pennsylvania, and removed to Clayton county, lowa, in 1853, then 


to Madison county, in 1866. She was the mother of thirteen children, 


| eleven of whom survive, Mrs. E. O. Burt, Mrs. A. L. Hinds, Mrs. M. 


Stone, Mrs. T. M. Adams, Mrs. E. L. Bass, Dr. E. F. Linton, and 
Harry Linton, all of Des Moines ; one son and one daughter in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., a daughter in Walnut, lowa, and a daughter in Hum- 
boldt, Kansas. She was a great sufferer for several weeks, but patient 


| and gentle through all. ] 


NELSON.—At his residence, New Baltimore, New York, Elev- 
enth month 25, 1894, Eli Nelson, in his 79th year; a member of 
Coeymans Monthly Meeting. 

RICHARDSON.—In Winchester, Va., at the residence of her 
daughter, Mary Harris, on the 27th of Eleventh month, 1894, Esther 
Ann Richardson, in the 87th year of her age; a member of Centre 
Preparative and Hopewell Monthly Meeting. 

She was one of the most faithful attenders of her little meeting, 
which she was enabled to do until within a few days of her death, 
being present at the meeting appointed on the 21st inst., for our friends 
Joel Borton and wife, and seemed as well as usual. On the 22d she 
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was paralyzed, and passed peacefully to the higher life a few days 
later. A large number of friends attended her funeral, at Friends’ 
meeting-house in Winchester, and testimonies were borne by Friends, 
and others not of our Society, to the good she had been able to do in 
a meek and quiet way during her long life. D...W, RB: 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE LESSON LEAVES. 


In a religious society based upon freedom of conscience, 
as ours is, it is inevitable that individual views of truth 


should differ. This is not to be deplored, it is the funda- | 


mental element of our faith. We differ because we be- 
lieve it incumbent upon us as individuals to look through 
our own eyes and from our own standpoints, rather than 
to take anything so vital as religious faith upon another’s 
dictum. Charity for the views of those who differ from 
us is implied, since we do not reject any as members who 
conscientiously follow the Light as it reveals truth to 
them personally. We believe in our own religious ex- 
periences, we have ample charity for those of others. It 
is impossible that among so many conscientiously inde- 
pendent thinkers all should think alike. 

The Lesson Leaves are prepared by a small minority 
for the help of the entire Society. It naturally follows 
that the views advanced in them, while true to the essen- 
tial elements of Quakerism, cannot coincide in all par- 
ticulars with those of all First-day School teachers. And 
every teacher has an inalienable right to present the Bible 
lessons as he or she understands them. ‘The leaves are 
not meant to be rigid prison-walls to confine us to any 
one set of doctrines ; they are meant to assist the teacher 
in coming to some conclusion upon the reading for the 
day. If they did more than that they would be defeat- 
ing their own purpose,—that of awakening individual 
thought and responsibility in those who use them. If 
they act as a leveller of personality, if their effect is to 
force prematurely many differing minds to one conclusion, 
they are an injury rather than a benefit. In short, they 
are meant to assist, not to compel. However desirous 
the Lesson Leaf writers might be that the whole Society of 
Friends should come to their way of thinking, they well 
know that it cannot be, compatibly with liberty of con- 
science. Still, the writers must write as they believe, 
subject to the approval of the Literature Committee, and 
after that it is left for teachers to put their own con- 
‘struction upon the reading and the teachings presented. 

Above and beyond any doctrines that may be in them 
taught, stands the earnestness of the teacher. Let us as 
teachers teach what we believe, whether we find it ex- 
pressed fully in the Lesson Leaves or not. Let us say, if 
we are dissatisfied with the treatment of a certain pas- 
sage, ‘* I see the Lesson Leaf takes such or such a view of 
this question, I can only accept it in another way.’’ Can 
we not dothat? For it is impossible to be in earnest 
and yet write so vaguely as to support all views found 
and belonging amongst us. The earnestness is the main 
thing, the best teaching. What we are teaches over our 
heads and through whatever we say. If we can com- 
municate a sincere interest in heavenly matters to those 
in our charge, we are handing forth the bread of life, in 
whatever shape the morsel may be given us. The truth 
for each of us is that portion of the whole which we see 
from our individual standpoints, and which we absolutely 
cannot deny. It is whatever seems to us the best, surest, 
most beautiful, most helpful, and encouraging thought 
that comes to us. 

Hence I say let us agree to differ on any point except 
that of God in man, the inward leading, the Light with- 
in; for it is the agreeing to differ which is the dis- 
tinguishing mark of our Religious Society. We must not 








on the one hand insist that the lesson helps shall teach 
one set of doctrines to which all must conform, nor on 
the other hand must we insist that they shall present 
every individual view. Their aim is to give clearly the 
average view of the Society as a whole. The more radi- 
cal amongst us, and also the more conservative, sometimes 
object to them for opposite reasons. ‘‘ Let every one be 
fully persuaded in his own mind,’’ and throw into his 
earnestness or sincerity or integrity that weight which is 
too apt to be thrown into doctrinal or theological relig- 
ion. So shall we approach most nearly to that heavenly 
condition of flowers in a garden, loved and tended alike 
by the Good Gardener, but differing in nature according 
to an inward law of life which is a part of infinite good. 
West Chester, Pa. AuiceE L. DARLINGTON. 


THE TWENTY-CENT PLAN. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

THE letter in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL of Elev- 
enth month 1o, to ‘‘ Friends in the Seven Yearly Meet- 
ings,’’ endorsing the plan suggested some time ago, of 
small quarterly donations to the Southern schools, was a 
great encouragement to me. As Superintendent in the 
Department of the Education of the Colored People, it 
is my duty to use every rightful means in my power to 
raise money for the Schofield and Laing schools. I 
therefore welcome every suggestion that seems useful for 
this purpose. I so welcome this suggestion. It would 
raise between four and five thousand dollars, and would 
also make the support of these two schools general in 
our Society, which is greatly to be desired. They do 
such a grand work that every member of the Society of 
Friends should feel that he has a part in it. 

Several persons have, however, mentioned to me a 
fear that the asking for small sums will decrease, instead 
of enlarge, the contributions to the schools; that, if 
Friends who have heretofore given many dollars, or even 
one dollar, should now feel to give only twenty or twenty- 
five cents, the effect would be most disastrous. The 
schools cannot exist on less than they now have. They 
need more, and the object of this plan is to raise between 
four and five thousand dollars more than has heretofore 
been raised. Of course, we cannot expect this to be 
done all at once. It will take some time for meetings to 
organize, but if as quickly as way opens, this organiza- 
tion may be effected, and the small sum of twenty or 
twenty-five cents each year be collected for each member 
of the Society of Friends, while each person who is able 
gives more, according to his abundance, the probability 
is that the increase in the amounts collected may be in 
proportion to the increased needs of the schools. 

It is a good plan to enable those who can give but 
little to assist in a good work, while in no sense making 
it possible to forego the large contributions of former 
years. 

The last number of the Schofield Bud//etin, recently 
received, has renewed in me, as each new number always 
does, the appreciation of the advantage to the cause of 
the wide circulation of that little sheet. In making the 
work for the support of the Schofield and Laing schools 
general, let no one forget the influence of this little pa- 
per. It should enter every Friends’ family. Where it 
goes there will be no difficulty in obtaining a contribu- 
tion to the cause it represents. 

ANNA M. JACKSON, 
Superintendent Department of Work for Colored People. 


Lire is full of opportunities and responsibilities, and 
they generally go together.—/ohn Staples White. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

BUCKS QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tuis was held at Langhorne, on Fifth-day last, the 29th 
ult. We avail ourselves of a report in the Newtown 
Enterprise. It says: Fine weather, good roads, and the 
fact of the meeting day falling on a national holiday, all 
aided in making the attendance very large. Some 
Friends who have attended quarterly meetings for many 
years are of the opinion that this was one of the largest 
ever held at Middletown. The seating capacity of the 
house was pretty well taxed. Very seldom are the gallery 
seats so well filled. 

The meeting opened with ashort prayer by Allen 
Flitcraft, of Chester. David Newport, of Abington, 
spoke at some length on God's goodness and the evidence 
of his presence in everything about us. He was followed 
by Joseph Powell, of Lansdowne, in a powerful sermon, 
in which he defined the belief of Friends in certain par- 
ticulars. T.E. Longshore, of Philadelphia, next spoke. 
The last minister to speak in the first meeting was Isaac 
H. Hillborn, of Philadelphia, who in forcible language 
affirmed his faith in immortality, and endorsed the com- 
munication of his friend, Joseph Powell. He also urged 
the young to greater faithfulness. An invitation to re 
main to the second or business meeting was very gener- 
ally accepted. On calling the roll of representatives ap- 


pointed by the various monthly meetings, a few were | 


found to be absent. 

Minutes of visiting Friends were read as follows: For 
Robert Barnes and Esther H., his wife, ministers of Pur- 
chase Monthly Meeting, Westchester county, N. Y., for 
Joseph Powell, a minister of Darby Monthly Meeting, 
Pa., and for Allen Flitcraft, a minister, and Sarah B., 
his wife, a member, of Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

The answers sent up by the monthly meetings to the 
queries usually considered at this time were read, show- 
ing some weakness and indifference. The discussion 
elicited by the consideration of these queries was earnest 
and characterized by deep feeling. It was continued for 
quite a length of time by visitors as well as Bucks coun- 
tians. A beautiful memorial concerning Rebecca N. 
Iredell, late a valued minister of Bristol Monthly Meet- 
ing, was read, and a number of fitting tributes were paid 
to her memory. 

Mark P. Rich was appointed Clerk, and Mary R. 
Watson, Assistant Clerk, for the ensuing year. The 
usual committee was appointed to nominate four mem- 
bers of the Representative Committee to the next quar- 
terly meeting. The meeting closed about 2.15 o'clock, 
—having been in session over four hours. “A very no- 
ticeable solemnity pervaded the first meeting, but in the 
business meeting there was considerable confusion caused 
by people passing in and out, whispering, etc., due prob- 
ably to the extended session. 

‘*A matter worthy of note,’’ the Enterprise remarks, 
‘*is the quite limited way in which woman’s voice was 
heard. At least four-fifths of the talking was done by 
the men.”’ 


FAIRFAX AND OTHER QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 

We left Woodstown, N. 
month 13, going by way of P. R. R. to Washington, 
D. C., and from there over the Washington and Ohio 
Railroad to Peonian Springs, where we were met by Obed 
J. Pierpont, who took us to his home and kindly cared 
for us. On the following day we attended the monthly 


meeting at Waterford, Va., nearly all of their members | 
Testimony was borne to faithfulness that | 


being present. 
‘« he that is faithful in a very little is faithful also in much, 


J., on the morning of 11th | 
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and he that is unrighteous in a very little is unrighteous 
also in much.’’ Prayer was offered by Mary S. Steer. 
We dined at Edward Walker’s, where we met Rachel 
Williams, a Friend in her goth year, who was very bright 
aud remembered well the different experiences that 
Friends passed through during the war. Called on Eliza- 
beth Philips and her twosisters, Marthaand Ann Sidwell, 
the latter not able to attend meeting. Took tea with 
Eliza Walker, widow of the late James Walker. A par- 
| lor meeting was held in the evening at Edward Walker's, 
about twenty being present. Encouraging words were 
spoken, and we felt glad to mingle with Friends here, as 
they are few in number, only having 34 resident mem- 
bers. Their First-day meeting was laid down a few years 
ago, but they now have a prospect of reopening it. 

On Fifth-day attended Goose Creek Monthly Meeting, 
which was large and interesting, a number of young 
people being present. Mary S. Steer broke the silence 
by saying that silence is golden, and in silence our Heav- 
enly Father speaks to us. Another testimony referred 
| to the inheritance we had received from the faithful fath- 
ers and mothers of our Society, and that we are account- 
| able for the way we leave our work, for those who follow 
us. We dined with Thomas Smith, and went for the night 
| with Laura Smith, then took the train to Alexandria, 
where we took a trolley car for Mt. Vernon, the nearest 
point to Woodlawn, where we found it not a suitable 
time to hold a meeting, and after being kindly enter- 
tained at Lewis Gillingham’s, we returned to Washington 
to the home of Morris and Maria Thorne. On Seventh- 
day we attended the meeting for ministers and elders at 
3.p.m. On First-day the meeting for worship was large, 
the house being filled. William Wood, Joel Borton, 
Allen Flitcraft, and others were engaged in the ministry, 
and the occasion seemed profitable. In the afternoon a 
very interesting session of the Quarterly Meeting’s First- 
day School Conference was held. In the evening there 
was another meeting for worship, which was unusually 
favored by many testimonies to truth, many of them 
from the young. 

On Second-day, their quarterly meeting was a favored 
season. Allen Flitcraft, Joel Borton, Milton Schooley, 
Ann Branson, Thomas Sidwell, and others, appeared 
in gospel service. The business meeting was held in 
joint session. In the afternoon, after dining at Ber- 
nard Janney’s, in company with Cornelia, daughter of 
Samuel M. Janney, we were driven to Arlington, the 
soldiers’ cemetery, where a feeling of sadness covered 
our minds. In the evening we attended a parlor meet- 
ing at Walter Ballinger’s, which had been*asked for 
in the quarterly meeting, and which was also a favored 
gathering. Several young people gave expression to their 
feelings. 








On Third-day morning we took leave of our 
friends M. and M. Thorne, and turned our faces towards 
another part of the vineyard, feeling thankful to our 
Heavenly Father for casting our lot amongst so many kind 
Friends. We felt encouraged, too, with the life mani- 
| fested, especially by the young. Mary E. Borrton. 





SOUTHERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 

On the 28th ult. Southern Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends was held at Camden, Del. The morning was 
clear, cool, and bracing. The trains brought a number 
of members from Easton, Md., with Robert Hatton, 
from Philadelphia, and Thomas W. Sheward, of Wil- 
mington, Del. Martin W. Meloney and Ellwood Miche- 





ner from the Western Quarter had gone down the day 
| preceding. 


These, with those collected from the sur- 
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rounding neighborhood, nearly half filied the house. 
During the silence all seemed to be dipped into a solemn 
state of waiting for the good seed of life to animate the 
soul, when supplication became vocal for the renewal of 
strength in each one of us to walk in the way shown us 
by the lightof Truth. Other words of counsel and en- 
couragement were spoken, after which the meeting pro- 
ceeded to transact the business of the Quarterly Meeting, 
which was done in much unity. 

On account of the few in number and isolated condi- 
tion of the members, the meeting for ministers and elders 
which has heretofore been held on the afternoon preced- 
ing the quarterly meeting, has changed its time for meet- 
ing to the morning following it, one hour before the time 
for the assembling of the Youth’s meeting. There is no 
recorded minister within the Quarter. 

The meeting for worship met at 11 a. m., on the 29th 
and was attended by many of other religious convictions, 
the number collected being thought larger than usual on 
former occasions. ‘The silence was soon broken and we 
were reminded that that day had been specially set apart 
and appropriated by the government and territories for 
Thanksgiving and praise to God. Friends ignore such 
special appointments, feeling themselves called to do good 
and give thanks on all days for the blessings they re- 
ceive. 

The Divine message flowed to other conditions and 
the tendering of some. 

A deeply feeling appeal to the Throne of Grace, that 
the Father of all our sure mercies would strengthen us 
to be willing to seek for Divine counsel and guidance 
in all our desires and actions, added to the solemnity of 
the occasion, under which feeling the meeting concluded. 

E. M. 


THE SaLoon Waste oF Money.—At a largely at- 
tended meeting of the Catholic clergymen and laymen of 
one of the leading parishes of Chicago, Father M. P. 
Dowling, one of the most earnest of those demanding re- 
form, made an address in which he gave some startling 
figures. He said that the total cost of the World’s Ex- 
position was $25,000,000, the gate receipts $10,000,000, 
and the appropriation of the city of Chicago $5,000,000. 
And yet, stupendous as these figures are, the money an- 
nually paid to the Chicago saloon-keepers is nearly twice 
the combined construction and general expenses of the 
World’s Fair, about five times the total gate receipts, and 
nearly ten times the city’s appropriation. During the 
six months of the Fair, the saloons of the city received 
not less than three times the gate receipts, $3,000 going 
to them for every $1,000 paid the Fair. He made a ter- 
rible arraignment of the saloon, and appealed for help to 
save the perishing thousands whose degradation is due to 
drink.—J/linots Watch-tower. 


Many are injured morally and spiritually through an 
excessive fondness for company and pleasure. A certain 
amount of diversion is both right and proper, but it 
should be well-chosen, wisely timed, and moderately in- 
dulged in. Recreation must have a beneficial purpose, 
having regard to the invigoration of the body, the re- 
lief of the mind and the good of the soul. When, then, 
one finds his enjoyments interfering with his physical, 
mental, or moral improvement, timely notice is given to 
him that he must either moderate them or relinquish them. 


kind and degree of his amusements.— Zhe Presbyterian. 


Let your zeal begin with yourself ; then you may with 
justice extend it to your neighbor.—Zhomas a Kempis. 





€vucational Department. 


MEETING OF THE COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. 
THE sixth annual convention of the Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, was held in Balti- 
more on the 30th ult. and Ist inst. There was a large attendance, of 
upwards of two hundred delegates. 

The opening session, at the Johns Hopkins University, discussed 
‘« The Place of History and Politics in School and College.’’ Pro- 
fessor H. B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, defined history as 
“* past politics,” claiming that as the religious, literary, esthetic, and 
other similar social activities would be impossible without the civil 
order maintained by the State, the chief concern of history should be 
political institutions. Professor J. H. Robinson, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, urged that original documents may often be profitably 
studied by students of history, under guidance of the teacher. S. E. 
Forman, of Baltimore, claimed that the rudiments of self-government 
should be taught in secondary (grammar) schools, resulting in better 
citizenship. Other discussion followed. 

A lunch was given the delegates by the Woman's College of Balti- 
more. In one of the handsome new buildings of this growing institu- 
tion the afternoon session was held. The matter of entrance examina- 
tions in English language and literature in colleges was considered. 
In response to the urgent request of several preparatory schools that 
the English requirements of the colleges be made uniform and a set- 
tled grade established, a committee of ten, appointed a year ago, laid its 
printed report before the association, which adopted it without dissent. 
The report makes a series of general recommendations as to entrance 
examinations in English, proposes a series of works to be set for read- 
ing, and a second series for thorough study. 

An interesting discussion of the report followed. Two members 
of the committee explained some of its features. Professor B. Perry, 
of Princeton, favored the recommendation ‘that a considerable 


} amount of English poetry be committed to memory in preparatory 


study.’’ The vocal delivery of poetical selections, he believed, is the 
very best means to judge of the students’ comprehension of it, and 
commission to memory will enable the student to have al ways accessible 
a source of pleasure and profit. 

Prof. F. A. March, of Lafayette College, outlined a preparatory 
course leading up to the requirements agreed upon in the report. [’rof. 
N. M. Butler, of Columbia Gollege, urged upon delegates the benefits 
to be attained by carrying out the spirit, if not the letter, of the com- 
mittee’s report. 

A delightful lunch followed at the handsomely decorated rooms of 
the Bryn Mawr school for girls. 

In the evening, President Patton, of Princeton University, being 
absent on account of illness, the address was delivered by Prof. Ira 
Remsen, of Johns Hopkins University. The speaker disapproved the 
growing tendency of colleges to ‘‘ raise the standard,” and, by the 
adoption of university methods to endeavor to assume the duties prop- 
erly belonging to the universities. This movement, he believed, was 
often due to teachers who have studied in Germany, and who have 
been anxious to transplant German university methods into the colleges 
where they do not properly belong. He believed the time has come 
to make a halt, and, if necessary, to take a step backwards. 

A general reception followed in the newly opened McCoy Hall of 
the Johns Hopkins University. The walls were decorated with a se- 
ries of photographs of European churches and other buildings, illus- 
trating medizval architecture. An illustrated lecture on ‘‘ the planet 
Mars”’ was given to those who cared to attend, in a side lecture room. 

On Seventh-day morning, Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia, 
opened the discussion on ‘ The Future of the College.’’ He called 
attention to the insufficiency of statistics relating to colleges, and to 
the important function of the detached, or smaller colleges, to create a 
desire for college and higher education. President Sharpless, of Ha- 
verford College, speaking of the smaller colleges, said that the gov- 
ernment and social life are of a better grade for the small numbers, 
and increased familiar intercourse between instructor and pupil. He 
also urged that a course should be arranged in close contact with the 
high schools and academies of the neighborhood ; ‘‘ secondly, get rid 


| of the preparatory department asa part of the college—separate it from 
| the college in location and teaching force ; thirdly, if unhappily called 


a university, let the college make apology for holding the title so long, 
and give it up; fourthly, make the college life full, rich, and interest- 


| ing; fifthly, in selecting professors, find men who will be loyal to the 
| college idea and have strong personality, which they will wield in the 


: : , | college interests, and finally, let the small college be perfectly honest 
He is wise who observes this rule, both as respects the 


in its published announcements.” 
President Warfield, of Lafayette College, believed that a college 


| should have the right to grow; that if by gradual growth it could add 


a real university department to its collegiate department, it should be 
allowed to do so, and that such proper departures should be encour- 


aged. 
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President Stryker, of Hamilton College, N. Y., emphasized the 


opportunities of college life to train youth in Christian principles, one 
of the strongest forces being the personal contact with high-minded 
teachers. ‘* Small colleges,” he said, “‘ are not, indeed, those who 
send forth a small number of men ; they are those who send forth small 
men. Large colleges may be really small colleges in this sense.’’ 

Professor E. J. James, of the University of Pennsylvania, said that 
our educational system has a distinct advantage over that of Germany, 


in that we make a break in the students’ life between preparatory school | 


and college, while the gymnasia, combining both institutions, do not 
recognize the two periods, roughly speaking, of the student's life, the 
physiological and psychological. 

Among the schools and colleges represented were the following: 
Swarthmore College ; Friends’ Seminary, New York city; Frieuds’ 
Central School, Philadelphia; Friends’ West Philadelphia School ; 
the Swarthmore Grammar School; Eastburn Academy, Philadelphia ; 
the George School; the Friends’ School, Wilmington, Del.; the 
Friends’ Select School, Washington, D. C.; Friends’ Elementary and 
High School, Baltimore. Raho e 





STUDIES AND SPoRTs AT HARVARD.—Prof. Shaler, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in a recent issue of Harper's Weekly, gives some account of the 
remarkable progress which the University has made in the last thirty 
years. 

Since the close of the civil war Harvard has more than quadrupled 
its resources in the sum of its endowments and the number of its 
teachers, and its list of students has increased in something like the 
same proportion. The libraries of the university include about 
435,000 volumes, an aggregate surpassed in this country only by the 
library of Congress and the Boston Public Library. The need of 
highly differentiated instruction has become so great that the university 
has been compelled rapidly to increase the number of its instructors 
until the list of last year included the names of three hundred and 
twenty-two such persons, or about one teacher to each ten students. 

Like the Johns Hopkins University, Harvard has obtained only 
moderate success in intercollegiate sports. Prof. Shaler says that at 
Harvard, this is due to the fact ‘‘ there no longer exists in the univer- 
sity the social pressure which may compel an able-bodied student, 
against his better judgment, to devote overmuch of his time to acquir- 
ing professional] skill in athletics.’’ 


NOTES FROM GEORGE SCHOOL.—The fine crayon portrait of 
George Truman, now hung in the reception room, was presented by 
his daughters Mary M. Truman and Katherine T. Townsend. 

Principal Maris and Professor Johnson attended last week the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland, at Baltimore. The Young 
Friends’ Association held its usual meeting for the month on Seventh- 
day evening last. Dr. Edward H. Magill and other visitors were 
present. 





MARTIN ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE, PA.—The Debating Society | 


held its regular meeting on Sixth-day, the 17th ult., when the ques- 
tion ‘‘ Shall Women Vote?” was debated in a spirited manner. The 
students and their friends wore the suffrage color and looked attrac- 
tive. The judges as well as the popular vote of the school were 
unanimously in favor of equal sufirage. 


A. B. Turner, Principal of the school, was elected president, and 


W. Penn Hoopes, Secretary, for next term. 

On Fifth-day, the 22d ult., Prof. Hoadley, of Swarthmore College, 
delivered the second address of the public lecture course of the Acad- 
emy. 
Modern Life,’’ was well treated by the speaker, who performed some 
interesting experiments. The audience was large and very apprecia- 
tive 

The next lecture of this course will be delivered by Chas. Roberts, 
(West Chester Normal) on Forestry, Twelfth month 13. 

The school is in a flourishing condition. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—During the Thanksgiving holli- 
days President De Garmo gave a lecture, Eleventh month 30, before 
the Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association holding its fiftieth con- 
vention at Boston. His subject was: ‘‘ The Principles and Applica- 
tions of the Herbartian School.’’ Dr. Magill, Professor Price, Professor 


Hoadley, Professor Marie Kemp, and Professor Hayes attended a | 
meeting of the College Association of the Middle States and Maryland, | 
Dr. Magill | 


which was held at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
gave a talk on Temperance before the Conference at Newtown, on 
First-day, the 2d instant 

President De Garmo’s class in Pedagogics are studying the Herbar- 
tian syste: of education. At present they have lectures on the general 
outlines of the system, accompanied by reading in Lange's “‘Appercep- 
tion,”’ and Herbart’s ‘‘ Science of Knowledge.”’ 
for elementary and secondary schools. 


H. 


The subject “ Electricity and its Application to the Needs of | 


Later in the year | 
the class will attempt to construct a well codrdinated course of study | 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


| TRENTON, N. J.—The Trenton Friends’ Association was held Eleventh 
month 26. There were present Robert and Esther Barnes, of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting, N. Y. ; Joseph Powell, of Darby, and other 
valued Friends, all of whom added greatly to the interest of the meet- 
ing and our encouragement. 
The literary exercises were opened by Anna E. Watson reading 
| Robert S. Haviland’s paper upon the ‘‘ Inner Light,’’ as read at Chap- 
paqua. Much discussion upon this subject followed. We had differing 
expressions upon the meaning of these words, but believe from all could 
be sifted the idea that it was the influence of God upon the individual, — 
given direct from God,—which taught them the right way of living ; 
| that it was always a true guide, and if we were faithful, it would ever 
lead us aright ; that we all possessed it, but too many selfish motives 
thwarted its work. The difference between conscience and this light 
| was not clear to all, and Inherent Light was thought by some to give 
the truer understanding. Most of the expression claimed a decided dis- 
tinction between the two, and that conscience, which of itself was so 
varying, was the instrument upon which the Inner Light worked, and 
| again we were called to its meaning, so aptly put in the following words : 
‘*The Inner Light is the Spirit of God in the soul of man.’’ It was 
suggested that Friends of the present day made a mistake in adopting 
the light of early Friends, instead of living in the light of to-day, and in 
this way we were liable to become dogmatic. It was also said we had 
cared too much for the form and letter, and had not been sufficiently 
guarded in living and teaching the Spirit. 

By appointment, Alvan V. Robinson read his pa; er on ‘‘ ] he Friend 
as a Citizen.’’ The ground taken in this was that the man who did not 
attend to his duties as a citizen did not fulfill his duties as a Christian, 
and the more corrupt politics were the greater the demand fora Friend 
to take part. He thought if the Society had not reached the highest 
standard of usefulness it was owing greatly to failure in maintaining in- 
terest in the welfare of those outside its own immediate family. He de- 
clared, ‘‘ It is not sufficient for a Friend to stand by and criticize the 
conduct of others, and lament the condition of affairs; he thereby be- 
| comes his own accuser, but he must rather put his shoulder to the wheel 
| and let his surplus energy be expended in effective work.” 

In the discussion, the question was raised whether it did not seem 
| inconsistent for Friends to be voting against each other, yet claiming 
| the guidance of Divine light ; which was answered that if everyone voted 

according to his best judgment he is doing right, and that different 
| parties were useful in keeping watch one over the other ; also, that until 
all the vice was found in one, and all virtue in the other, each party 
must have both right and wrong. Friends endorsed the view of the 
| paper, one asserting that religion should be in politics because if it is 
right to have a government it is right to manage it. 

The Nominating Committee to appoint officers reported as follows : 
| President, Daniel Willets ; Vice-Presidents, Arthur E. Moon and John 
R. Satterthwaite ; Secretary, Mary W. F. Moon ; Treasurer, Emma C. 
Matlack ; additional members upon the ex-committee, G. Sherman 
Potts, Letitia C. Willets, Lillie S. DeCou, and A. Crozier Reeves. 

On account of the time of holding next meeting coming upon Christ- 
mas eve, it was decided to meet one week previous, Twelfth month 17. 

L. H. S., Secretary. 


EVENTS TO OCCUR. 
Lectures BY AARON M. PowELL —A course of four lectures will 
be delivered during the present lecture season by Aaron M. Powell, 
| in the W. C. T. U. Hall at Conshohocken, Pa., for the benefit of the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union of that place. While possess- 
ing general interest for all, they have an especial interest for Friends, 
| because of the lecturer, who is well-known throughout the limits of 
our Society, and also because of the subjects of which the lectures treat. 
The first lecture, on ‘‘ Wendell Phillips,’’ will be delivered on 
| Fifth-day evening, Twelfth month 13. For several years Aaron M. 
Powell was a co-worker with Wendell Phillips in editing the An#é- 
Slavery Standard, and as the intimate personal friend of the great 
orator and agitator, he is especially qualified to discuss his life and 
character. 

The subject of the second lecture is ‘‘ Glimpses in Europe,” and it 
will be delivered on Fifth-day evening, First month 10, 1895. As 
representative from this country the lecturer has repeatedly visited 
Europe to attend International Congresses in the interest of various 
reform movements in which he has been laboring for years. 

In the third lecture the life and character of John G. Whittier will 
| be presented. This will be delivered on Fifth-day evening, Second 

month 7. Personal acquaintance and sympathy of thought and pur- 
| pose seem to especially qualify the lecturer to deal with this subject. 

The last lecture will be delivered on Fifth-day evening, Third 
month 7, and in this the claims of ‘‘ Woman as a Citizen ’’ will be dis- 
cussed. It is thought that the above course has especial attractions 


| for Friends, and that-many, even those from a distance, will be glad to 
| avail themselves of this opportunity to hear them. 
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‘*MY BROTHER.”’ 


[Recited at a First-day School Union at Pipe Creek, Md., during 


the Quarterly Meeting held there. ] 


I WILL not ask my brother of his creed, 

Nor what he deems of doctrines, old or new; 
Nor what the rites his honest soul may need 

To worship God—the only wise and true ; 
Nor what he thinks of the anointed Christ, 
Nor with what baptism he has been baptized. 


I ask not what temptations have beset 
His human heart, now self-debased and sore, 
Nor by what wayside well the Lord he met, 


Nor where was uttered, ‘‘ Go and sin no more ’”’— 


Between his soul and God that business lies,— 
Not mine to cavil, question, or despise. 


I ask not by which name among the rest 
That Christians go by, he is named, or known; 
Whether his faith hath ever been professed, 
Or whether proven by his deeds alone ; 
So there be Christhood in him all is well, 
He is my brother, and in peace we dwell. 


If grace and patience in his actions speak 

Or fall in words of kindness from his tongue, 
Which raise the fallen, fortify the weak, 

And heal the heart by sorrow rent and wrung ; 
If he gives good for ill, and love for hate— 
Friend of the friendless, poor, and desolate, — 


I find in him discipleship so true, 
So full, that nothing further I demand ; 
He may be bondsman, freeman, Gentile, Jew, 
But we are drethren—walk we hand in hand— 
In his white life let me the Christhood see, 
It is enough for him, enough for me. 


BETWEEN THE GATES. 
BETWEEN the gates of birth and death, 
An old and saintly pilgrim passed, 
With look of one who witnesseth 
The long sought goal at last. 


‘*O thou whose reverent feet have found 
The Master’s footprints in thy way, 
And walked thereon as holy ground, 
A boon of thee I pray. 


‘* My lack would borrow thy excess, 
My feeble faith the strength of thine ; 
I need thy soul’s white saintliness 
To hide the stains of mine. 


‘« The grace and favor else denied 
May well be granted for thy sake.”’ 
So, tempted, doubting, sorely tried, 
A younger pilgrim spake. 


‘* Thy prayer, my son, transcends my gift: 
No power is mine,” the sage replied, 
‘« The burden of a soul to lift, 
Or stain of sin to hide. 


“« Howe’er the outward life may seem, 
For pardoning grace we all must pray; 
No man his brother can redeem, 
Or a soul’s ransom pay. 


‘* Not always age is growth of good ; 
Its years have losses with their gain, 
Against some evil youth withstood, 
Its hands may strive in vain. 


‘* With deeper voice than any speech 
Of mortal lips from man to man, 
What earth’s unwisdom may not teach 
The Spirit only can. 


‘« Make thou that Holy Guide thine own, 
And following where it leads the way, 
The known shall lapse in the unknown, 
As twilight into day. 


‘* The best of earth shall still remain, 
And heaven's eternal years shall prove 
That life and death and joy and pain 


Are ministers of Love.’’ — Whittier. 


| 
| 
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ONE WHO WALKS WITH GOD. 
What is religion? I will tell thee what 

I think it is—not blindly to disown 
Thy reason, or to crouch and lay thee flat 

Before a something terrible, unknown. 
Not bound with bristling fence or man-made creeds 

To thunder banns from thy presumptuous throne, 
Nor with the mumbled charm of counted beads 

To bring God down and make his will thine own, 
But in his face, with reverent love, to look— 

Here, where it shines in sky, and land, and sea, 
And where a prophet speaks in holy book. 

To hear his word and take the truth to thee, 
And hold it fast and tread earthly’s lowly sod 

With soul sincere as one who walks with God. 

— John Stuart Blackie. 


WINTER. 
From Caroline Hazard's “ Narragansett Ballads.’”’ (Noticed in the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, Tenth month 20, 1894.) 


Ou, happy was that winter day 

Which bore me from the town away ; 
A soft gray day, with low-hung clouds 
And mist that all the distance shrouds. 
How sweet the wide horizon line, 
The bare gray trees, the alive pine, 
The swelling fields and frozen brook, 
The patch of snow in sheltered nook, 
And everywhere an icy lace 

Covered the lovely country’s face. 


The rugged oaks held up their arms 
And proudly wore their shining crown, 
The elm trees shook with vague alarms, 
By glittering jewels weighted down. 
The grass, the stubble of the field, 
All glistened with their lovely gems ; 
The goldenrods ice sceptres wield, 
The ferns have crystal diadems. 
And like a bride, the fair birch tree 
Bends low beneath her pearly veil. 
A widowed bride perchance is she, 
Who ever must her love bewail. 
And o’er the ice-bound trees and plains, 
Supreme a lovely silence reigns. 


O Summer, thou art prodigal, 

And from thy lavish hand, 

O’er all the happy land, 
The many colored blossoms fall, 
Till dulled with pleasure, wearied eyes 
The bounteous beauty hardly prize. ° 
But chary Winter, with his blight, 
Comes soon upon thy rapid flight. 
Shorn of their flaming glory, 
The roadsides now are hoary. 
He opens the mind’s inner eye, 
Which hidden beauties can espy. 
The crown of seeds the aster bears 
More starlike than the flower appears ; 
The tarnished red of rose-hip glows 
With more of beauty than the rose ; 
And green upon the frozen ground 
The potentilla still is found. 
For winter hath the earth arrayed 
As Puritan, a saintly maid, 
Whose sombre garments but express 
Her tender grace and lovliness. 


Dear Winter, lay thy cooling hand 
Upon my heart, and bid it rest; 
Oh, bid it stay, at thy command, 
Its troubled throbbings in my breast. 
The buds thou holdest will unclose, 
The wealth of summer to increase. 
Give me thy trustful, sweet repose, 
Give me thy tranquil, holy peace. 


FoRGET not all the sunshine of the way 
By which the Father led thee —answered prayers, 
And joys unasked, strange blessings, lifted cares, 
Grand promise echoes! Thus each page shall be 
A record of God’s love and faithfulness to thee. 
—F. R. Havergal. 





us 


“WAT ER FOR DRINK. 
BY MARY CLEMENT LEAVITT. 


On board the good ship Zea/andia, | was placed ata 
table between the son of a Scotch lord and a clergyman 
of the Church of England. 
and water, at lunch and dinner every day. 
first day out the young Scotchman remarked upon my 
water-drinking, and said: ‘‘ Do you really think water is 
fit to drink?’’ I replied, ‘*‘ Have you thought what an 
imputation against our Creator the thought back of your 
question is?’’ He looked at me inquiringly, and I 
continued, ‘* He has supplied no other liquid for us and 
the lower orders of animals to drink. 
been wise or kind if it were not perfectly suited to our 
needs?’’ <‘* You forget milk,’’ he said. ‘* No. That 
is not drink but liquid food, and should never be taken to 
quench thirst, unless food is also needed, since the pro 
cess of digestion must always follow taking milk,’’ ‘This 
opened the way to much and earnest conversation upon 
the temperance reform. 

Total abstainers in England are not so generally 
water drinkers as Americans. 
hotel, a bright young boy said to his mother, ‘‘ There are 
three Americans, over there, and there is another at the 
end of the table.’ The mother could see nothing in the 
looks, dress, or manners of the four persons to indicate 
that they were Americans; but on inquiry, she found her 
son was right. He had identified them as Americans 
because they were drinking water at dinner. I have 
often been the only water-drinker at table in English 
houses, when other abstainers were present. 

Ginger ale, bottled lemonade, which is really more 
like soda water flavored with lemon than like our fresh 
lemon juice and water, are used very freely. Abstaining 
householders ‘‘ take in’’ the above drinks by the hun- 
dred or dozen bottles, the delivery ‘‘ carts’’ exchanging 
full bottles for empty ones. Indeed, the English citizen, 
man, woman, or child, loves a sting in whatever is used 
as adrink. Apparently this is a vicious inheritance from 
a heavy-drinking ancestry. The sense of taste havings 
been blunted by the scorching alcoholic drinks so freely 
used, has not yet recovered its usual delicacy, hence 
water tastes insipid. 

Let us Americans thank God that we have more ab- 
staining progenitors behind us, and keep to pure water, 
cold if we are young and healthy, hot if we are aged or 
in weak health. But let us remember that much ice cold 
water is hurtful. 

We are not, however, sufficiently careful to have 
water pure. More filters ought to be used, and fre- 
quently it should be purified by boiling before it is used 
for drinking purposes. 

As I drink neither tea nor coffee, I might be supposed 
to have needed something alcoholic on my long journey 
around the world, if any travelers would, 
nothing alcoholic either as drink or medicine all the way. 
Nor was I ever harmed by drinking water. I took pains 
to have it filtered and bciled in many localities. 

While in Cairo, as I was leaving church one morning, 
a lady spoke to me, and presently said: ‘* My husband 
is a minister of the Gospel, and we are both really total 
abstainers. When we came over to Europe, everybody 
said it would endanger our health to drink water, so we 
took wine or beer till we heard you speak in Berlin. 
Then we decided that if you could drink water only, we 
could, and we dropped the alcoholic drinks. 


Would this have | 
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in war, told me that he never heard wounded or dying 


| 


Both took wine, or whiskey | 
Almost the | 


men on the field of battle calling for brandy, whiskey, 
wine, or beer, however fond they might be of it at other 
times. ‘‘ Water, water, for the love of God! Justa 
sip of water! ’’ was the universal cry. 


Generally the water in European cities is as good as 


| in American cities, and in country places abroad as in 


| 


| water, 
At table in an English | 


' 


| thoughts upon the subjects. 
| himself. 
but I took | 


We have | 


not only gotten on as well, —much better as to health, —but | 


we have saved money. 
A surgeon who was out all but the first year of the 


| 


country places here. 

If we turn to the unfermented wine of commerce, 
great care is needed. When in England, two firms were 
named to me who could take oath that the wine sold by 
them was unfermented, but at the same time it was al- 
coholic. They put 20 per cent. of pure alcohol into the 
pure, fresh grape-juice. There was at that time but one 
firm in England whose output could be depended upon as 
absolutely free from alcohol. 

Why not then remain water-drinkers? Why not 
train our children to this safe Spartan simplicity, about 
which there is no danger of misconceptions even ? 

If fruit juices are to be used occasionally, to flavor 
for feasts and gala days, the safest way is to pre- 
pare sugary syrups or jellies in the autumn, and reduce 
with water as needed. 

But let us glory in and keep up our already well- 
earned reputation of a nation of water-drinkers.—a- 
tional Temperance Advocate. 


A Worp Asout Your Boys.—Treat your boys as 
though they were of some importance, if you would have 
them manly and self-reliant. 

Be careful of the little courtesies. You cannot ex- 
pect your boy to be respectful, thoughtful, and kind un- 
less you first set him the example. 

If you would have your boy make you his confidant, 
take an active interest in all he does. Don’t be too crit- 
ical, but ask for his views and opinions at all times. 

Don’t keep your boys in ignorance of things they 
should know. It isnot the wholesome truth, but the un- 
wholesome way in which it is acquired, that ruins many 
a young man. 

Don’t act as if you thought your boy amounted to 
nothing, nor be continually making comparisons between 
him and some neighbor’s son to his disadvantage ; 
nothing will dishearten him quicker. 

Don’t think that anything is good enough for the 
boys, and that they don’t care for nice things. Have 
their rooms fitted up as nicely as possible. Let them 
understand that their rooms are to be kept in order, and 
the result will justify your pains. 

Furnish your boy with good, wholesome reading mat- 
ter. Have him read to you, and with you. Discuss 
with him what you read, and draw out his opinions and 
Help him to think early for 


Make home a pleasant place ; see to it that the boys 
don’t have to go somewhere else to secure proper freedom 
and congenial companionship. Take time and pains to 
make them feel comfortable and contented, and they will 
not want to spend their evenings away from home. 

Pick your son’s associates. See to it that he has no 
friends you do not know about. Take an interest in all 
his troubles and pleasures, and have him feel perfectly 
free to invite his friends to the house. ‘Take a little 
pains to make him and his friend, comfortable and happy. 
He will not be slow to appreciate it.— Zhe Churchman. 





GREAT is the power of a life which Anows that its 


| highest experiences are its truest experiences ; that 


most itself when it is at its best.—PAil/ips Brooks. 


it is 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR ELEVENTH | 


MONTH, 1894. 


30.132 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


THE Indian Department of the Hampton, Va., School, begins the 
MEAN barometer, 


Highest barometer during the month, 29th, 

Lowest barometer during the month, 5th, 

Mean temperature, 

Highest temperature during the month, 2d, 

Lowest temperature during the month, 20th, 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 

Greatest daily range of temperature, Ist, 

Least daily range of temperature, 14th, 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 

Mean temperature of the dew point, : 

Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 3-33 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.14 inches, on 
the morning of the 3d. 

Number of days on which .o1 inches or more of rain and snow 
fell, 12. 

Number of clear days 13, fair days 5, cloudy days 12. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northwest. 

Snow.—Very light flurries of snow fell on the gth, 24th, and 3oth, 
which melted as it fell. No snow onthe ground on the 15th inst., 
nor at the end of the month. 

Frost. —On the 7th the first killing frost and ice here. 
ice formed in the rural districts around Philadelphia. 

Sleet.—Light fall of sleet on the 11th and 24th. 

Solar halo on the 4th. J. C , Observer. 

Centennial Ave., Philadelphia, Eleventh month 30. 


3° 743 


reason of the close relationship between the two plants, 
the potato roots continue to produce potatoes, while the 
tomato grafted on the potato stalk continues to produce 
tomatoes. This is considered in some of the agricultural 
papers as remarkable, that one plant should produce two 
different kinds of products; but it is no more remarka- 
ble than all other experiences in grafting. A pear may 
be grafted on the quince, but the roots are still quince 
roots, although pears come from the grafted portion. 
There have been cases known where the graft will influ- 
ence the stock, but to such a slight degree as not to ma. 
terially alter its character.—Mechans’ Monthly. 


WENLOCK CHRISTISON’s HousE.—On a tongue of 


wooded land formed by the Glebe and Goldsborough | 


| combined effort to secure a million of names to the total abstinence 


creeks in Talbot county, there is a house with a roman- 
tic story. When, in 
Quaker, was seized by a Puritan mob headed by the Rev. 
Seaborn Cotton, tried and condemned by Gov. Endicott 


to die, pardoned by the King, and let off with a flogging | 
at the cart’s tail on the highway, he found sanctuary in | 
Maryland, where Lord Baltimore granted him asylum on | 


the tongue of land that cools itself in the pleasant waters | monument is in City Hall Square. The main material is granite, which 


of St. Michael’s river,—Miles they call it now. Here 
the indomitable Quaker abode and prospered, wearing 
his hat in the presence of governors and magistrates, and 
testifying for ‘‘ the Truth and the Light ’’ without fear 
of clubs or cart tails. 
men actually made him a burgess, and he and his descend- 
ants long dwelt in peace in the old brick manor house, 
of which a fragment still survives. 

In time, by lapse of heirs, the place fell to the pos- 


session of Richard France,the famous ‘‘ lottery king,’’ of | 


Maryland, who built the turreted ‘ Villa’’ there, and 


adorned the grounds with fountains and winding walks, | 
conservatorics and garden gods, to the effusive wonder | 
But Maryland, taking | 


and admiration of the natives. 
up scruples, set her face against lotteries, and France for 
a time coquetted with Delaware, until Delaware in like 
manner turned prudish, and the last we hear of the 
‘* lotter king’’ is that he had died in a debtor’s prison. 
—jJ. W. Palmer, in The Century. 


29.642 
42.5 | 


| @ proper technical standard as to the action of alcchol, 


| Blaschka glass models of flowers. 
| coloring of living plants. 
| taken from the field. Up to the present time more than one hundred 





On the 6th | 


| issued annually. 


1661, Wenlock Christison, the | 


Those easy-going Eastern shore- | 


| the Fa/con. 
| lost, and he wants Mr. Entriken to secure the s:ory of the pilot who 
| took Captain Bartlett out of the Delaware and all that the papers have 
| said of the ship and commander, for the use ef Mrs. Bartlett, Mr. 





year with an attendance of 135, viz. : 89 boys and 46 girls, eleven more 


| e 
| than were recorded a year ago.$*— 


—Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson, in a paper recently read at a 
church congress in England, says: ** If people were al] educated up to 
this 
thing, alcohol, would by universal consent be universally discarded.” 

—Saints cut only a small figure in the gecgaphica] names of New 
England. They are abundant upon the marys of most of the Southern 
States save Virginia and the Carolinas, and they are to be found scat- 


| tered over the rest of the country in three or four different languages. 


It might be a little hard to find in any calendar the St. Jones ot Dela- 
ware, the name of a small creek familiar to the River and Harbor bills 
if not to commerce.—New York Sun. 


—Among the botanical collections of the Harvard University 
Museum, one of the most attractive to visitors is the Ware collection of 
These models show the natural 
The specimens seem like fresh plants just 


orders, three hundred genera, and five hundred species have been thus 
fully illustrated. The existing contract between the Blaschkas and the 
University calls for about one hundred complete specimens annually 
for the next six years. All the time of the artists is devoted to the 
preparation of specimens for the University. 


—From London it is reported that nearly 1,000 new novels are 
The New York Sum has been trying to keep tally of 
the fresh stock in the New York novel market, and, so far as they can 


make out, it averages about ten novels in book form a week, or nearly 
| one and a half per day, most of them but a single volume 
GRAFTING THE TOMATO ON THE Potato.—When the | 


potato is grafted on the tomato, which can be done by | 
| Adolphus of Sweden will be observed by order of the Emperor as a 


The sup- 
ply of foreign-made goods in our market exceeds that of domestic. 


—On December 9, the 300th anniversary of the birth of Gustavus 


public religious holiday throughout Protestant Germany. In the 
Lutheran States of Germany the day has been observed as a feast for 
over fifty years, through the influence of the Gustav-Adolf-stift, a So- 
ciety for the spread of evangelical doctrines. The “ Lion of the 
North,” the victor of Leipsic, the founder of a Swedish power on 
German soil, the spoiler of the house of Hohenzollern, is remembered 
in those countries only as the Protestant hero, who saved the Reforma- 
tion in Germany. 

—Of the Washington elm, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, one of 
the largest in New England, Professor Asa Gray made an estimate 


| that it produced seven million leaves, which would make a surface 


radiation of about five acres in extent, and give out every fair day in 


| the growing season seven and three-quarter tons of moisture. 


—The National Temperance League of Great Britain has inaugur- 


| ated a universal pledge-signing crusade to commence the first of the 


new year on the old total abstinence lines. It recommends that every 
organization in every city, town, and village in the kingdom make a 


pledge. Sucha crusade could be inaugurated in this country to good 
advantage. 


—The United States now have about forty vessels engaged in 


| whaling—the remnant of a fleet which once numbered 500 ships. The 


demand for whale oil has so greatly decreased that the industry has 
dwindled away. It is now supported chiefly by the demand for 
whalebone. 

—A monument to James Lick, the founder of the Lick Observa- 
tory, was unveiled in San Francisco on the 29th of last month. The 


serves to support massive bronze figures, of heroic proportions, and 
also bronze panels. 


—A West Chester despatch says: To-day Samuel J. Entriken, one 


| of the lately returned party from the Peary expedition, received a letter 


from Geo. G. Crosbie, proprietor of the Central Hotel, St. John’s, New- 
foundland, and father-in-law of Capt. Harry F. Bartlett, commander of 
Mr. Crosbie has given up the Fa/com and her crew as 


Crosbie’s daughter. She still clings to a faint hope that her husband 
is alive, and that she will see him again 

—An unusually wide range is covered by Secretary Morton of the 
Department of Agriculture in his annual report just submitted. Some 
discussion is devoted to the recent prohibitions of American meat and 
cattle by foreign governments, and the suggestion is made that in case 
the practice is continued the government of the United States might 
properiy demand that all imports from foreign countries for human con- 


| sumption, whether edibles or beverages, should be certified by foreign 


governmental authority as wholesome and unadulterated before being 
permitted to be sold in the United States. The Secretary expresses 
the opinion that corn and not wheat will be hereafter the staple cereal 
product of the United States. 
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—A lady had just picked up a pebble from the walk in front of the 
tomb of Washington, at Mount Vernon, to carry home with her, when 
a workman came up with a wheelbarrow full of gravel, which he 
dumped on the spot. ‘* Have you—have you fixed up the place that way 
recently ?”’ the lady asked in a slightly apprehensive tone. ‘ Bless 
you, miss,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ we has to do this about every two weeks 
so’s the tourists can have something to carry away for momentums.” 


—Prohibition is such a “ failure’’ in Kansas that the law- breakers 
now import their liquors in coffins. An ‘‘undertaker’’ in Emporia 
was recently arrested and his premises searched, and several coffins 
were foun i filled with whiskey. Whiskey has filled more coffins than 
‘war, pestilence, and famine.’’— National Temperance Advocate. 


—The W.C. T. U. movement is increasing very decidedly the 
movement toward suffrage for women. The Audletin, describing the 
recent meeting at Cleveland, says: 

‘* Every allusion to woman suffrage—and they were more frequent 
than to any other subject—was greeted with applause. This senti- 
ment found expression in the resolution: ‘ Believing that all women, 
as all men, are created free and equal, and that women are wronged 
who are governed without their consent, and. that the progress of 
woman is hindered without the privilege of self-government, and that 
childhood suffers for lack of the mother element in the government, 
and that the nation’s safety demands the influence and power of 
women in the administration of public affairs, we therefore resolve in 
favor of combined and persistent efforts for securing the enfranchise- 
ment of woman.’” 


—The college communities in Kansas showed at the recent elec- 
tion that among intelligent people woman suffrage finds its strongest 
support. The Second (University) Ward at Lawrenee, and the Man- 
hattan College precinct gave majorities for amendment. Lecompton, 
where Lane University is located, gave a majority. Baldwin, out of 
a population of 1,000, gave a majority of 195. Baker University, a 
Methodist college, is situated there. — Woman's Journal. 


—The Vermont Legislature has defeated a bill granting municipal 
suffrage to women, but only by a majority of two votes. This is a 
very narrow margin, and there is but little doubt that in a few years 
woman suffrage will be an accomplished fact in Vermont.—Soston 
Globe. 


—Of the recent election in Colorado, the Denver Mews says : The 
woman who wrote articles to prove that women should not appear in 
print, the woman who talked to prove that women should keep 
silence, the woman who had hysterics at the thought of the polls, the 
woman who tvok no interest in politics, and the woman who vowed 
she would never, never, never vote, all turned out and worked and 
electioneered and gave time and money and votes to elect a ticket. 


—The proposition to place women on the police force, advocated 
in Miss Willard’s address, has been practically seconded by Mrs. Lily 
A. Thompson, of Washington City, who has filed with the District 
Commissioners an application for such a position. —W. C. 7. U. 
Bulletin. 


We announce our Club Rates for 1895. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send the [ -TELLIGENCER ND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named 


below, for the amount stated “ for both.” 
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—The temperance people of New York State do not know their 
strength. The report of the New York State Brewers’ and Maltsters’ 
Association shows that they have carefully compiled statistics of 855 
towns in the State, and found that 293 granted no license, and 149 
others had formerly been no-license towns. The reports show that 
more than half the towns had during the last twenty-five years been 
no-license towns. — National Temperance Advocate. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


CONGRESS reassembled on the 3d inst. The President’s message was 
read in both Houses. On the subject of the tariff the President 
says that it needs important amendments, and he declares himself 
‘* decidedly in favor of putting coal and iron upon the free list.” He 
is also in favor of striking out of the sugar schedule all differential duty 
in favor of refined sugar. He favors the proposed plan for national 
bank circulation—dispensing with the deposit of United States bonds, 
and authorizing circulation to the extent of 75 per cent. of the paid-up 
capital of banks, and the issue of circulating notes by State banks 
within certain limitations. 


A DESPATCH from Milan, Tennessee, says that eight lives have 
been lost, and property, amounting to $1,000,000, has been destroyed 
by the forest fires in the bottoms of Tennessee. The fires were re- 
ported still raging. 


ALL the New York canals were closed on the 30th ult., with the 
exception of the Erie canal. The ice then was about two inches thick. 


THE Japanese armies are said to be advancing upon Moukden, the 
“ sacred capital’’ of Manchuria, and the home for many generations 
of the present Chinese emperors. It is said that great apprehension 
exists in Pekin, and the American residents are in danger. Nothing 
definite has resulted in the negotiations for peace by the United States 
Ministers to Tokio and Pekin. Neither of these officials will be per- 
mitted, either by the United States Government or by Japan, to specify 
the conditions on which China is willing to make peace. It is their 
duty to bring the two nations together, and,this being done, their 
official connection with the matter ceases. 


GREAT BRITAIN has warned Turkey against violation of the Berlin 
Treaty by permitting the massacre of the Armenians. A commission 
appointed by Turkey has left Constantinople for the scene of the out- 
rages. The Turkish Legation at Washington has made a statement 
which declares that it was the Armenians, Greek Christians, who 
started the revolt by attacking Mussulman villages, and that the Mus- 
sulmans had great difficulty in finding shelter; also that Armenian 
revolutionists and their friends are the interested propagators of news 
that has no foundation in fact. ‘‘ Having revolted, they wish to hide 
their guilty actions under the cover of a supposed persecution.” The 


despatches of the American Diplomatic and Consular Agents in Turkey, 
who have had orders for over ten days to investigate the matter, indi- 


| cate that obstacles are being placed in their way by the Turkish 
authorities. 






NOTICES. 


*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to attend 
the meeting at Fair Hill on First-day afternoon, 
Twelfth month 16, at 3.30 o'clock. 

I. H. HtLiporn, Clerk. 


! 


CLUB RATES FOR 1895 | 


OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT 


*.* A Temperance Conference, under the 





_ s care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Commit- 
ee ee tee, will be held in Chester Friends’ Meeting- 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. house, on First-day, Twelfth month 16, 1894, 
PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1). .......- $2.75 SCRIBNFR’S MaGaZzINE, ($3)... .. . $4.60 at 2.30 p.m. All are cordially invited. 
Tue INDEPENDENT, ($3) .........- 4.60 THR CENTURY MaGazing, ($1) ..... 5 60 Amy W. Hickman, Clerk. 
9, — 
Harper’s WEFKLY, ($4)......... 5.30 pop nora a Ee eases a —0-% Sea i 
A ON ED Se nee, 6 eres emperance Conference wi eld 
0 vi ! . *. . 
Banrex’s YOUNG PEOPLE, (82)... . - 8.60 THE CosMoPOLITAN, ($1.50) 3.30 in Friends’ meeting-house, Westfield, N. J., on 
Union Signal, ($1) .......---- 2.90 POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5) . . 6.60 First-day afternoon, Twelfth month 16, 1894, 
Tue Nation, ($3) © ........-. 499 THe ForuM, $3) ..... ...... 460 | at 2.30 o’clock. John J. Cornell will be pres- 
VitLace Reconp, ($1).......... 9 See 6.10 | ent. All are cordially invited. 
, ee eee 4.60 E. HOLLINSHEAD, JR., Clerk. 
THE OUTLOOK, ($3)... 2. eee eee 460 Review or REVIEWS, ($2.50) _ 450 | 
SCIENT'FIC AMER.CAN, ($3) ....... 4.60 MorHER’s Nursery GUIDE: BaByHoop ($1) 2.90 [ 
: SCATTERED SEEDS, ($0.50) 2.35 *,* A Reading Room for Boys -under the 
HaRPER’s BazaR, ($4)... ....--- 5.30 . ’ - 2.39 lends ben be 
. ve . LIPPINCOTT’S MaGaZINE, ($3). ...... 4.10 cape. @ ORGS, BAS oe opened at 3422 Lan- 
JouBNAL OF EpucatTion, ($2.60)... . . 4.20 Tue Fanw Jovenal (90.50)....... 2.20 caster Ave., Philadelphia. Aid in the way of 
LiTreLi’s Livinc AGE ($8) .....%.. 9.10 Goop HovseKEEPINe, ($2). . . _ 8.70 bowks, games, etc., will be thoroughly appre- 
GARDEN AND Forest, ($4) . 5.10 OvR Litt: EONES AND THE NuRSERY ($1.50) 3.30 | ciated. Visitors welcome. By order of Com- 


YounG FRIENDs’ REVIEW, (Bi-w'kly, $0.75) 2.60 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we 
will name prices. 

*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
through us), by subtracting $2 00 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($!) 





mittee. ANNA R. SELLERS, Cor. Sec., 


315 N. 35th street. 
*,* Abington First-day Meeting will meet at 
11 o'clock until Fifth month 1. Mid-week meet- 
ings continue at Io o'clock. 


. 2.80 
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*.* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to attend 
the meeting at 4th and Green streets on First- 
day morning, Twelfth month 9. 

I. H. HiLiporn, Clerk. 


*,* Burlington First-day School Union will 
meet at Mt. Holly, N. J., Seventh-day, Twelfth 
month 8, at 10a.m. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all interested. 

G. SHERMAN Potts 
SALLIE T. BLack, 

*,* A Conference of parents, teachers, school 
committees, and others, under the care of the 
Committee on Education and Schools of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, will be held at Abing- 
ton nouere School, on Twelfth month 8, 1894, 
atIp.m 

Address by Charles De Garmo, Ph.D., Presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College, on the question, 
‘* What is Normal Training?” Discussion to 
be opened by Isaac T. Johnson, of Wilmington, 
and Belle H. Mooney, of Philadelphia. All 
present are invited to participate. 

Train for Jenkintown will leave 12th and 
Market streets, at 12 m. Returning, leaves 
enkiatown at 3.38 p. m. 

Lewis V. eer Clerk. 


: \ Clerks. 


UNCLE SAM'S MAIL BAG < 


FA 
(p> 


goes everywhere and will 
bring you for the asking 
a liberal trial RO- of 


SILVER 


ELECT ATCON 


A trial will surprise you. It’s unlike 
any other. It costs nothing to try it. 


Box post-paid, 15 cts. 
It’s sold everywhere. 


Send address to 
THE ELECTRO SILICON ste 72 John St., New York 


NEW, SEASONABLE 


Dry Goods 


are now on the counters from 
the very best markets of the 
world, at the lowest prices ever 
known for similar qualities. 


In Silks, In Dress Goods, 

In Coats, Capes, In Costumes, 
In Linens, In Underwear, 

In Muslins, In Cloths and Flannels, 
In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 

In Millinery, In Shawls, 
In Serre In C 


ets, 
= snes, 3 


ts, In Upho tery, 
lin Underwear, etc., etc., 
our assortments are unsurpass- 
ed and prices most moderate. 


The Mart Orper Depart- 


MENT is better equipped than | 


ever in the past for promptly 


and accurately serving our out- | 


of-town patrons. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
Philadelphia. 


THE ONLY PERFECT 


) Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


Evanston, Tl. 
:—I tried a great many foods, 
y was a@ poor little 
;#heisstrong, 
— M Boorag, 


Dear Sirs 
without success. My 
thing until I used Meilin's 
healthy and fat now. 


Gentlemen :—I am very much ese. to 
re for sending the Mellin’s Food; the baby 
doing very well and does not cry half as 
much as she did before I used Mellin’s Food. 
JOuN GUTH. 
SEND for our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants,” mailed 


Free to any + Wy 
Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass. 





Beniamin Green, 


Carpetings, 





Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just az 
cheap. too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 

send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, & 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Che Chestnut Street. | 


'A Gas or Oil : Stove 


will warm that room these cool mornings and 
evenings better and cheaper than starting the 
heater. No dirt, smoke, or dust. 


CONROW, House Furnishings, 


} Se! aa ‘005 ‘Market Street. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


CAVEATS, [RADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN és OBTAIN A PATENT? For e 
pe anee and an honest opinion, write t 
UNN& CO.. who bi nave Be bed near! arty years 
experience e patent m 
tions strictly confidential. = Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and how to ob- 
Py = —_= Sree. Bos ¢ a catalogue of 
and scien boo! 
Patents taken throug nM unn & Co. receive 
special notice in the Scientific A American, and 
— are cost. to the in widely cence me the ea with- 


ventor. piendid ua paper. 

pA nelogantly iiiustrated, has by far the 

largest culation of is ony scientific work in the 

"Suri $3 2 f Da year. ingle 
A Lb 

contains beau- 

8 of new 

show the 


contracts. Address 
6O.. New ¥ YorE, 361 Broapway 





a 
MUNN 


33 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 





1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. | 


— 
All lamps smell, if they do 


not smoke, with wrong chim 


neys. You want the ‘Index 


to Chimneys.” 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 


Religious Views of the Society of Friends. 
A Paper for the World’s Congress of Religions at Chi- 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1893. 


By Howarp M. JENKINS. 


Leaflet, (23 pages, size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
ope). a. 3 cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; 
75 cents for 50; $1.0) for 100. § by mail at these 


prices. Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 


921 APCH mo SURE Philad’a. 


The Best 
Christmas Gift 


S or the best addition to one’s own library is 
WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
Successor of the 

** Unabridged.’’ 


Standard of the 
U. 8. Gov’t Print- 
ing Office, the U.S. 

;} Supreme Court and 
of nearly all the 
School books. 

Warmly com- 
mended by every 
State Superinten- 
dent of Schools, 
and thousands of 
other Educators. 


A College President says: 
“ Fore ease with which the eye finds the word 
“ sought, for accuracy of definition, for 
“effective methods in indicating pronun- 
“ ciation, for terse yet comprehensive state- 
“ ments of facts, and for practical use as a 
“working dic tionary, *‘ Webster’s Interna- 
“ tional’ excels any “other single volume.” 


G. & C. MERRTAM C CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A 
Send for free pamphlet containing specimen pages. 





WILLIAI1 S. YARNALL, 
Manufacturing Optician, 
1406 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA, 


Spectacles and Eye Glasses Carefully Fitted. 


+ LINSPAR” 


Our Specialty. 


For Vestibules, Bath- 
rooms, etc., in Relief. 


Sample of work in our window. 


‘Fidelity Wall Paper Company, 


12 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
dighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 






106 Wall St., New York. 










JOHN B. BETTS, 
518 Walnut Street, 


Offers for sale 


Six Per Cent. Ground Rents. 
Investment Securities. 
___ Philadelphia City Mortgages. 


FIRST MORTGAGE ver cent. inter- 


est on income property in Chicago. Title absolutely 
unquestionable and PrRompr Payment of Interest 
Guaranteed. Bank references; 13 years’ experi- 
ence; 4 offices. If you want an investment or home 
here, write. No woutte tous. Renting a specialty. 
. J. LUKENS, 
Or 1233 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
CAHRLES E LUKENS, 
Postal Station “ Y,’ 










bearing 6 and 7 










’ or Rogers Park, Chicago, 


Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent. free of tax. 


Municipal Warrants 


There are no better shert term investments on 
the market at present 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 















Royal Baking Powder Company, 








Capital (subscribed), . - $500,000.00 
a (paid in), . + 250/000. 00 

. 00 
Dulivided i Profits, . 6,231.14 


Interest allowed on Deputs, Titles to Real 
wie cn Mortgage and Apreovel Colateral. Surety 
made on M Approv 
entered cor Aieinienaetee and others. The Com- 
pany siso acts as Administrator, Guardian 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from sz and up 

per annum. 









JoserH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RosBerT Morris EAr.y, Sec’y and Treas. 
Wma. B. LANg, Title and Trust Officer. 





DIRECTORS. 





a Brice, 





a 














Note: 


Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with t ; 


Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- [S 
able information about Fertilizers and Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, 


and you will feel that you have intelligently dis- 
posed of the question. 



















»\ Baugh & Sons Company, 
20 S. Delaware Ave., 
wjoure Philadelphia. 


Manufacturers of 
BAW BONE MANURES. 


H. C. Boden & Co., 


OPTICIANS. 
S. E. Corner 13th and Walnut Sts.* 


We do not attempt to make one style of Eye Glasses 
fit a/l noses. We can supp! ply all styles. aWe make a 
specialty of filling Oculists’ Prescriptions, and our 
work is unexcelled for beauty of finish and pro- 
portion. PRICES MODERATE. 











| MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 








THE NORTH ROOM 


is often difficult where a furnace is used. 
A Jackson Ventilating Grate in the lower room 
will heat also two on the floor above, in coldest 


weather. Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., 50 Beekman St., New York. 









The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 


e 409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. e 


WISURES LIVES GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIG— 
RATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


mreadtean and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


Preskien EtG a ni HIPLEY ; Vice President, T. WISTAR caiwter Vice-President and Actuary 
Te POULKE Assistant’ othe TOWNSEND: P 
yi - Ry Ay SDAVID a  EBOP 





THE MORTGAGE TRUST*COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
* mis Co Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but sefemmabio at 


the Company’s ore aon, 0m Sve years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able “ann This Company receives deposits, — by check. 

s ‘ DIRECTORS . 
Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, " Thomas Williams, Jr John W. Biddle, 
David an bop Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincett, 
Francis R. C Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
Joseph E. cilighan Charles Roberts, Joel J. Bally, me Lee, Stuart Wood. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesrgaBLe Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INSURANOR 
at actual Net Coser. It is PuRELY MuTvuAL; has Assers of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 


SurRptus of over Two and a Hair Miiuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPH 


™GIRAR 


LIFE INSURANCE 













__ENRY C. BROWN. 


PITAL, 81,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
ANNUITY AND 


ne RE RUST CO. 


Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 






OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. President. 
WILLIAMEN, ELY, Treasurer, 


MATHANIEL 6. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 
WILLIAM H. JENK 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas, 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitee. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 


HENRY TATNAL 
H. N. BURROUGHS GEORGE Poe BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jz. WILLIAM H. GA JOHN C. SIMS 
—a w. aicudnpe, FRANCIS I. GowEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 
JOHN B GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


